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LIEUT.  COL.  LUIS  M.  S.^N'CHEZ  CERRO,  PRESIDENT  OK  PERU 
Inatifwated  December  8,  1931,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 


VoL.  LXVI  JAXI'AHY,  1932 

LIEUT.  COL.  LUIS  M.  SANCHEZ  CERRO. 
THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  PERU 

N  DECEMBER  8,  1931,  Lieut.  Col.  Luis  M.  Sanchez  Cerro 
was  inaugurated  as  Constitutional  President  of  Peru  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  The  ceremonies,  which  were  cheered  by  an  immense 
throng,  took  place  before  the  new  national  Congress,  which  had  been 
sworn  in  just  before  Lieut.  Col.  Sanchez  Cerro  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  new  Chief  E.xecutive  of  the  Republic,  the  first  to  be  elected 
by  secret  ballot  and  with  obligatory  voting,  is  still  under  45  years 
of  age.  Educated  at  the  Military  School,  Chorrillos,  he  has  served 
for  over  20  years  in  the  army  of  his  country  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  1915  he  was  military  attache  to  the  then  Peruvian  legation  in 
Washington,  and  in  1922  he  left  Peru  on  a  five  years’  mission  to 
Europe,  where  he  studied  in  military  schools  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  found  this  cosmopolitan  experience  of  interest  and  benefit,  both 
personally  and  professionally. 

President  Sanchez  Cerro  acted  as  head  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  his  country  for  some  months  in  1930,  but  resigned  the  next 
year  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  election  held 
October  11,  1931.  The  day  after  his  inauguration,  the  President  sent 
through  the  press  a  message  of  greeting  to  all  the  nations  of  America, 
in  wliich  he  expressed  his  patriotic  ideals  as  follows:  “The  govern¬ 
ment  I  desire  for  Peru  is  a  government  of  order  and  peace,  so  that 
the  country  may  develop  its  economic  life  along  lines  of  mutual 
respect.” 
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WESTERN  CUBA:  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 
AND  FINE  TOBACCO 


By  Hugh  Hammond  Bennett 

Vnited  States  Department  of  Agricultvre 

WE  were  awakened  not  by  the  erowiii};  of  the  cook  but  by  the 
cro\\'ing  of  a  whole  cityful  of  lusty-lunge<l,  raucous-throated 
roosters.  There  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  10,000  of  them,  and 
they  crashed  forth  at  the  fifth  hour  from  midnight  with  tumultous  din. 

At  this  point  my  fellow  scientist  exclaimed,  ^‘Caramba,  hoinbre, 
this  explains  Cuba’s  annual  importation  of  12,000,000  dozen  eggs; 
the  chickens  are  all  roosters!” 

“The  evidence  points  that  way,”  I  replied.  “However,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  about  it;  so,  what  about  a  little  caj6  y  pan? 
The  hour  is  propitious;  there  can  be  no  more  sleeping  amidst  this 
riot  of  chicken  dulcets.  Besides,  this  is  the  day  for  Vinales  Valley. 
Why  not  get  going?” 

Thus  we  were  introduced  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pro\dnce  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  that  is  to  say,  of  westeni  Cuba. 

The  city  has  other  claims  to  distinction  beyond  its  multitudinous 
population  of  sleep-wrecking  chanticleers.  There  is,  for  example, 
a  population  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  human  beings.  Moreover,  ail 
the  houses  have  frontal  rows  of  lai^e  columns;  some  have  another  row 
above,  accompanied  by  a  spacious  balcony.  The  columns  rise  from 
a  point  about  halfway  between  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  side¬ 
walk,  so  that  each  street  actually  has  four  sidewalks.  The  part 
inside  the  line  of  columns,  the  cloistered  part,  is  protected  from  those 
rains  which  fall  not  too  slantingly.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the 
builders  of  the  city  to  provide  this  special  feature.  It  may  have  been 
something  of  an  oversight,  howev'er,  that  they  should  not  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  actual  working  out  of  the  plan;  that,  because  of  the  inordi¬ 
nate  fondness  of  the  Pinar  del  Rians  for  social  gatherings  about  tables 
conveniently  placed  along  the  full  cloistered  length  of  the  street,  it 
was  to  be  entirely  impossible  for  one  to  make  any  practical  use  of  the 
protected  part,  no  matter  what  the  hour  or  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

The  endless  lines  of  columns  along  Main  Street  are  somewhat 
suggestive  of  Grecian  architecture.  But  this  architectural  flavor 
does  not  in  any  respect  make  the  city  Grecian.  Neither  is  it  Roman, 
nor  yet  Parisian.  It  is  Cuban,  or  to  be  more  precise,  western  Cuban. 
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It  has  been  made  securely  this  by  the  Pinar  del  Rians  themselves. 
The  enei^etic  citizens  not  only  have  been  lavnsh  with  the  building  of 
the  attractive  columns,  but  they  have  gone  about  with  their  brushes 
and  painted  every  house  in  town,  including  the  columns,  yellow, 
buff,  or  cream.  Many  have  added  an  attractive  streak  of  pale  blue, 
lavender,  or  pale  green  at  odd  points  of  the  structures,  but  these  are 
lost  in  the  composite  effect  of  the  dominant  color  scheme ;  and  you  have 
as  the  result  a  pale  yellow  city,  in  toto — a  clean,  pretty  city  that 
fairly  glistens  in  the  abounding  sunshine  and  the  amiable  spirits 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Of  other  interesting  points  of  individuality  pertaining  to  this  most 
hospitable  and  alluring  city,  one  especially  should  be  mentioned. 
Look  out  the  third  or  fourth  story  ivdndow  of  either  of  the  two  leading 
hotels,  and  a  panorama  consisting  of  acres  and  acres  of  tile  roofing 
opens  before  you.  It  is  not  a  case  of  an  occasional  tile-roofed  struc¬ 
ture;  every  building  has  its  artistic  cover  of  heavy,  light-reddish  tiles. 
The  roofs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  high  ridgepoles.  Many  are  rather 
flattish;  and  so,  the  whole  blends  into  an  undulating  red  plain  of  tiling. 

PINAR  DEL  RIO  NOT  VISITED  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE 

Not  one  foreign  visitor  of  the  tourist  order  was  seen  during  the  two 
delightful  January  weeks  w'e  spent  in  the  western  Province!  A  few 
Americans  w’ere  seen  about  the  vegetable  districts  and  some  of  the 
sugar  plantations;  business  had  called  them  there. 

Strange  how'  the  many  who  visit  Cuba  during  the  w’inter  spend 
practically  all  their  time  in  Habana.  Some  make  hasty  trips  to 
neighboring  sugar  centrals  or  run  over  to  see  Bellamar  Cave  near 
Matanzas;  many  go  out  to  the  festive  race  track,  the  bathing  beaches, 
and  the  yacht  clubs.  But  these  places  for  the  most  part  are  merely 
suburban  Habana.  Habana  is  a  brilliant  city,  tremendously  inter¬ 
esting;  but  it  is  not  Cuba,  at  least,  not  all  of  Cuba. 

After  you  have  seen  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  you  are  going 
to  ask  why  so  few  visit  the  region.  There  it  lies  but  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  Florida  Keys,  with  its  perfect  winter  climate,  its  good 
train  service,  a  splendid  hard-surfaced  highw^ay  (the  Carretera  Central), 
with  fairly  good  country  roads,  and  scenery  more  entrancing  than 
can  be  found  over  wide  expanses  of  the  United  States  or  in  some 
entire  countries  of  Europe;  yet  few  go  there  and  no  outsider  know’s 
much  about  the  country. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  magotes  of  the  Cordillera  de  Guaniguanico? 
Of  course  not.  The  country  possessing  this  matchless  range  is  too 
near  home  for  its  e.xistence  to  be  suspected.  The  Guaniguanicos  com¬ 
prise  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  areas  of  mountain 
landscape  to  be  found  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  majestic 
grandeur  of  the  snow-covered  Alaska  Ranges  and  Andean  peaks  or 
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the  matchless  forested  areas  of  the  Carolina  Mountains  are  not  to  be 
seen  here,  it  is  granted ;  but  there  is  beauty  of  unfoi^ettable  impres¬ 
siveness,  none  the  less,  and  oddity  of  form  and  topographic  unique¬ 
ness  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  although  there  is  some 
resemblance  to  the  limestone  highlands  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  seen  along  the  railroad  from  Kulu  Lumpur  to 
Penang. 

This  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  it! 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  HOPE 

A  good  road  takes  you  from  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  situated  on 
the  South  Plain,  up  across  the  piedmont  hills,  down  into  beautifid 
Vinales  Valley,  thence  out  and  over  the  northern  piedmont  to  La 
Esperanza  (Hope)  on  the  North  Plain.  The  round  trip  is  easily  made 
in  a  day,  with  considerable  time  for  stops.  The  major  feature  of  the 
trip  will  be  Vinales  Valley  and  its  wonderfid  magotes,  those  strange 
truncated  mountains,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  orographic 
feature  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Having  recovered  from  the  crowing  of  the  cocks,  we  breakfasted 
and  were  off  at  7  a.  m.  Our  driver  was  a  vivacious  young  fellow 
from  Herradura,  the  village  center  of  a  western  Cuba  trucking 
district,  where  tomatoes,  eggplants,  and  many  other  vegetables  are 
grown  for  the  New  Year’s  dinner  of  your  New  York,  Washington, 
and  Chicago  friends.  The  driver  knew  his  Pinar  del  Rio,  its  plants, 
and  the  names  of  all  the  numerous  villages  and  streams;  but  he  had 
absolutely  no  sense  of  distance,  as  shown  by  his  consistent  over¬ 
estimates  of  kilometers  traveled.  His  figures  invariably  exceeded 
those  posted  along  the  roadside.  The  speedometer  was  out  of  order, 
so  that  settled  that.  Even  so,  the  chaise  for  transportation  was  not 
unreasonable,  although  we  were  paying  not  by  the  hour  but  by 
kilometerage. 

We  passed  one  tobacco  farm  after  another  in  the  gently  rolling 
country  about  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  Within  an  hour’s  ride  the 
topography  became  more  uneven.  After  this  the  elevation  increased 
rapidly  toward  the  north,  and  we  soon  climbed  up  into  the  rolling 
pine  lands  of  the  piedmont  section.  From  this  point  we  looked 
back  across  a  broad,  low  plain  that  fell  away  gradually  to  the  shore  of 
the  sapphire  Caribbean.  Around  us  were  great  expanses  of  pine, 
the  graceful  Cubensis  species,  with  long,  lustrous  needles  of  deepest 
green.  There  was  but  scant  herbage  of  wire  grass,  and  nothing  else, 
save  an  occasional  paralejo  bush  (Byrsonima  crassijolia). 

The  piedmont  countrj’^,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  so  thin  as  to 
soil,  so  infertile,  that  the  Cubans  have  wisely  passed  it  up  as  being 
hopeless  for  agricultural  purposes.  Along  the  rivers  that  wind 
through  these  hills,  the  situation  is  vastly  different.  Here  the  rich 
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alluvial  plains  are  almost  wholly  occupied  with  tobacco  fields.  At¬ 
tractive  palm-thatched  dwellings  and  tobacco-curing  barns  are 
scattered  about,  and  royal  palms  lift  their  magnificent  plumes  regally 
above  the  bright  green  floors  of  the  peaceful  valleys.  A  little  farther 
on  we  came  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  piedmont.  Here  we  had  our 
first  close-up  ^^ew  of  the  magnificent  Guaniguanicos. 

RHINE  CASTLES  MODELLED  BY  NATURE 

The  Cordillera  de  Guaniguanico  comprises  a  chain  of  small  and 
large  block-like  mountains,  or  magotes,  that  rise  with  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular  walls  from  a  flat  plain  to  heights  exceeding  1,300  feet.  The 
plain  lies  below  the  belts  of  piedmont  hills  that  inclose  it  on  the  north 
and  south;  but  the  higher  magotes  rise  somewhat  above  the  upland 
level  of  these  adjacent  hill  lands. 

Vifiales  Valley,  into  which  w'e  were  now  looking,  revealed  itself  as  a 
prodigious  sunken  garden.  Wherever  the  eye  ranged,  great  and  small 
monoliths  rose  from  the  flat  valley  floor.  These  were  of  such  sym¬ 
metrical  shape  you  could  not  at  first  conceive  them  as  being  anything 
but  artificial  structures.  Some  of  the  taller  ones  furthest  away  looked 
like  purple  etchings  of  Rliine  castles;  others  with  receding  upper  parts 
were  duplicates  of  the  ultra-modem  New'  York  skyscraper.  Deep 
defiles  between  the  detached  masses  of  stone  were  suggestive  of  the 
street-canyons  in  dow'n-town  New  York. 

Although  most  of  the  magotes  are  flat-topped,  they  never  resemble 
the  buttes  or  mesas  of  the  western  United  States.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  first  N-iew'  of  them  is  not  from  the  level 
of  the  plain  upon  which  they  stand,  but  from  the  high  piedmont 
position,  w'here  the  perspective  is  alw'ays  strangely  beautiful.  Our 
western  mesas  often  have  a  castellated  appearance,  but  they  never 
rise  out  of  a  sunken  garden  like  ^gantic  monuments  placed  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes,  and  you  can  not  slip  up  on  one  of  them  except  by 
night.  You  always  see  them  first  from  long  distances.  Not  so  with 
these  extraordinary  mountains  of  Vinales  Valley;  you  almost  stand 
above  them  before  seeing  them. 

In  the  distance  the  magotes  shiminered  in  the  soft,  purple  haze  of 
Januaiy'.  Tobacco  barns  covered  w'ith  palm  leaves  and  houses  with 
roofs  of  red  tile  or  gray  thatch  gave  just  the  right  balance,  the  motif 
of  human  occupation,  so  essential  to  a  picture  of  a  joyous  landscape. 
Here  and  there  plowmen  trod  slowly  behind  ox-drawn,  old-fashioned, 
home-made  plows,  turning  up  blood-red  soil  In  some  fields  tobacco 
was  being  harvested;  in  others  it  was  being  planted.  The  planting 
and  harvesting  of  the  same  crop  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  tobacco 
and  cane  fields  of  Cuba,  is  not  a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence  in 
the  regions  w'ith  which  w'e  were  familiar. 
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Now  a  column  of  smoke  rose  from  a  cabin  that  resembled  a  doll’s 
house  in  the  distance.  Tinkling  of  cattle  bells  and  other  rural  sounds 
were  faintly  caught  from  somewhere  out  of  the  picturesque  valley. 

I  think  no  human  e\*er  looked  upon  a  more  friendly  landscape.  It 
had  every  conceivable  aspect  of  rural  peacefulness.  No  doubt  tragic 
events  have  stalked  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  tranquil  valley,  but 
no  thought  of  anything  but  joy  was  suggested  in  the  picture  that  we 
saw.  And  when  we  had  descended  the  steep  sides  of  the  inclosing 
liills  and  come  closer  to  the  farmsteads  and  the  people  who  lived  upon 
them,  the  same  spirit  of  contentment  seemed  to  characterize  every¬ 
one  we  met. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  in  just  such  places  where  genuine  happiness  is 
found.  Even  with  low  prices  and  little  money,  there  is  always  suffi- 
ciencj'  of  food  in  the  valleys  of  western  Cuba.  It  seems  inconceivable 
that  these  polite  and  wholesomely  friendly  people  give  much  thought 
to  the  common  worries  of  those  who  dwell  in  cities  and  congested  rural 
districts.  Probably  these  glittering  valleys  are  really  depression 
proof. 

And  so,  along  the  way  we  traveled,  leisurely  and  joyously.  We  had 
partaken  of  the  cup  of  Vinales’  cheer,  its  warm  wine  of  azure  January 
skies  and  the  kindly  greetings  of  the  roadside.  Two  miles  brought 
us  to  Vinales,  a  village  of  attractive  tile-roofed  houses  and  streets 
(as  well  as  many  of  the  houses)  blood  red  with  the  prevailing  clay  of 
the  locality.  We  had  a  good  lunch  at  a  tiny  cafe,  and  then  onward. 

Another  2  miles  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  a  magnificent  pass 
between  two  beetling  cliffs.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these,  we 
were  astounded  to  find  the  mountain  masses  of  limestone  simply 
riddled  with  cavities.  The  magotes  triily  are  “rotten  to  the  core.” 
There  is  not  merely  a  cave  or  two,  but  hundreds  of  them  ramify  the 
entire  mountain  range.  Long  icicles  of  stalactitic  lime  carbonate  hang 
from  the  roofs  of  gaping  caves.  The  very  facings  of  the  cliffs  are 
vertically  streaked  with  cream-colored  lime  formed  by  deposition 
from  trickling  water.  (Ireen  trunks  of  trees  growing  from  rock  debris 
on  ledges  and  in  cracks  paralleled  the  limestone  striations  high  \ip  the 
almost  perpendicular  walls  in  a  most  fantastic  way.  About  the  base, 
upon  accumulated  debris  fallen  from  above,  grew  dense  strips  of 
royal  palm,  ceiba,  almdcigo,  yagruma,  hibiscus,  and  other  tropical 
plants.  Parrots  and  other  birds  made  lively  these  belts  of  jungle. 

SUGAR  LOAF  RIVER 

At  one  place  Ancon  River  coming  straight  against  the  foot  of  Sierra 
de  Vinales  does  not  turn  aside  to  flow  around  the  elevated  mass,  but 
strikes  straight  through  by  a  natural  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  long. 
Rio  Pan  de  Azucar  flows  close  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  one  of  the 
western  magotes,  almost  circling  it  before  turning  away  from  the  north 
side  to  sparkle  across  the  plain  and  thence  by  narrow  valley  through 
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the  northern  belt  of  piedmont  hills  into  ,the  (inlf  of  Mexico.  One 
type  of  stream  is  undermining  the  mountains  internally,  while  the 
other  is  employing  a  system  of  external  attack  in  the  undertaking  of 
wearing  away  the  highlands. 

No  doubt  there  formerly  were  scores  of  natural  bridges  among  the 
(luaniguanicos;  some  are  still  to  be  seen.  These,  weakened  by  con¬ 
tinuing  subterranean  solution  and  erosion,  caved  in  to  leave  gaps  with 
vertical  walls  between  the  divided  masses.  Rock  decay  and  erosional 
water  scoured  out  the  fallen  debris  to  form  the  flat-floored  plain  and 


WHKRK  TUE  CAYA- 
(5LATEOE  RIVER 
REAVES  THE  VAR- 
REY 


A  cave  where  one  of  the 
smaller  streams  of  Vihales 
Valley  enters  a  subterra¬ 
nean  passage  to  the  sea. 


the  sharply  cut,  picturesfpie  defiles  between  isolated  magotes.  In 
time,  weathering  processes  will  completely  efface  the  monolithic  high¬ 
lands  and  leave  Vinales  Valley  a  nonnal  flat-roofed  erosional  depres¬ 
sion  having  nothing  of  its  present  charm,  but  that  is  an  unimportant 
matter  of  the  remote  future. 


I 


THE  HILL  OF  HELL 


Sierra  del  Infierno  is  the  Cuban  name  for  one  of  the  larger  elevations 
in  the  western  extension  of  the  group.  This  is  completely  honey¬ 
combed  with  bat-infested  caverns  of  midnight  darkness.  The  for- 
[  bidding  depths,  the  darkness,  the  weird  whirring  of  thousands  of  bat 
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wings  probably  impelled  some  local  scribe  to  invent  the  picturesque 
appellation  of  this  magote:  The  Hill  of  Hell. 

Out  near  Guane,  beyond  tbe  end  of  tbe  railroad,  the  writer  crawled 
through  an  opening  in  a  vertical  wall  of  white  limestone  one  sunny 
day  to  see  what  was  inside.  A  cul-de-sac  with  a  flat  floor  of  about 
one-fourtb  acre  in  e.xtent  was  found.  White  limestone  cliffs  sur¬ 
rounded  this,  save  for  a  mere  slit  in  one  side,  invisible  a  few  steps 
away.  Witbin  this  well-like  opening  beautiful  specimens  of  royal 
palm  were  massed  in  such  density  that  their  leaves  nearly  closed 
above.  In  the  gentle  breeze  entering  by  tbe  narrow  defile  the  great 
jilumed  fronds  of  the  palms  waved  gracefully  to  and  fro.  Their 
shadows  moved  spectrally  across  the  faces  of  the  cliff,  and  splashes 
of  sunlight  checkered  the  floor.  There  were  a  number  of  banana 
trees,  some  blossoming  hibiscus,  and  a  few  green  shrubs.  Near  the 
center,  children  from  neighboring  farmsteads  had  built  a  playhouse 
with  a  miniature  yard  about  it.  But  for  the  occasional  note  of  a 
songbird  hidden  in  the  masses  of  foliage  and  the  softest  murmur 
and  patter  of  wind  among  palm  leaves,  the  place  would  have  been 
completely  silent. 

The  combination  of  things  found  in  this  e.xquisite  spot  was  such  as 
to  develop  the  ver\'  distinct  impression  that  here  was  a  bit  of  fairy¬ 
land.  That  impression  remains  tenaciously  in  the  imagination  and 
probably  is  not  accomplishing  much  harm  by  doing  so. 

In  this  region  are  to  be  found  diminutive  tobacco  fields  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  well-like  depressions.  The  soil  in  these  hoyos  is  of  the 
kind  that  produces  very  fine  cigar  tobacco;  accordingly,  wherever 
there  is  arable  ground  at  the  bottom  it  is  utilized.  One  field  is 
entered  by  climbing  down  a  flight  of  13  ladders,  and  its  crop  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  oxen  let  down  when  calves.  At  least  one  field  is  most 
easily  entered  by  the  subterranean  passageway  of  a  river,  at  time  of 
low  water. 

GUANO  CAVES 

The  limestone  caves  of  Cuba  contain  much  fertilizing  material  in 
the  form  of  accumulated  refuse  from  bat  life.  Near  the  entrance  of 
one,  the  writer  bored  through  a  5-foot  deposit  of  this  guano.  The 
material  is  sometimes  taken  out  for  use  as  fertilizer  in  fields  of  tobacco 
and  sugarcane.  It  is  on  the  order  of  the  bird  guano  which  formerly 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  in  lai^e  quantities  from^^the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

TREES  WITH  LARGE  TUMMIES 

The  most  ludicrous  tree  of  all  the  plant  kingdom  is  the  bottle  palm 
of  western  Cuba  (Colpothrinax  Wrightii).  When  you  first  enter  a 
forest  of  these  big-tummied  fellows,  you  are  sure  to  emit  some  hearty 
guffaws,  if  your  digestion  is  orderly.  Yoheven  half  expect  the  bloated 
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jrentlemen  standing:  at)out  so  conspicuously  to  laug:h  hack  at  you,  in 
accordance  \nth  the  traditional  joviality  of  fat  men.  But  they  don’t; 
not  even  those  with  the  scarecrow  tufts  of  hair  left  on  their  heads  hv 
the  fratherers  of  thatch. 

The  cause  of  the  enlai'jrement  of  the  middle  part  of  these  palms  is 
a  secret  of  their  own.  It  certainly  can  not  he  chai-jred  to  gluttonous 
feeding,  because  the  soil  where  the  hest  developed  specimens  grow  is 
an  acid,  sandy  variety  of  marked  infertility.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  not  require  any  undue  effort  to  imagine  the  swelling  to  he  the 
residt  of  overstraining  on  the  part  of  the  trees  in  wresting  sustenance 
from  lean  soil. 


C'ourteey  of  H.  H.  Bennett 


BOTTLE  PALMS  OF  WESTERN  CUBA 

Forests  of  these  curious  trees  characterize  the  sandy  plains  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  leaves  are  extensively 
used  for  thatching  roofs,  particularly  those  of  tobacco-curing  barns. 


The  leaves  of  this  strange  plant  are  much  in  demand  as  roofing 
material  for  the  curing  hams  of  the  tobacco  planters.  A  thick  roof 
of  barrigona  leaves  lasts  20  years,  gives  perfect  protection  from  rain, 
and  allows  the  slow  distribution  and  moderate  absorption  of  sun  heat 
that  must  be  had  for  the  even  curing  of  a  perfectly  finished  product. 
Metal  and  tile  roofs  cause  entirely  too  much  heating  inside,  and 
shingles  neither  wear  well  in  the  climate  nor  give  as  even  distribution 
of  heat  as  thatch. 

The  tree  stands  in  danger  of  being  exterminated  in  Cuba  through 
the  depredations  of  those  wasteful  thatch  gatherers  who  chop  it  down, 
rather  than  climb  up,  in  order  to  get  the  leaves.  Some,  of  less  ruth¬ 
less  traits,  cut  the  leaves  from  the  standing  tree,  leaving  enough  at 
the  top  for  continuing  growth.  It  would  not  be  an  unwise  step 
for  the  Government  to  protect  this  useful  and  remarkable  tree,  as 
it  has  protected  the  stately  royal  palm. 
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PALMS  THAT  GLITTER  IN  THE  SUN 

Although  palma  cana,  bottle  palm,  and  various  lesser  palms,  pine, 
paralejo  and  espartillo  grass  are  conspicuous  forms  of  vegetation  on 
the  low  coastal  plains  and  the  piedmont  sections,  royal  palm  is  found 
in  splendid  growth  over  most  of  the  limestone  areas,  often  crowded 
in  intriguing  nooks  and  corners  about  the  Guaniguanicos.  Besides 
their  tremendous  usefidness  in  furnishing  a  large  supply  of  excellent 
hog  feed  (the  oily  fniit)  and  abundant  thatch  for  covering  and  siding 
houses  and  shading  tobacco  barns,  royal  palms  add  matchless  charm 
to  much  of  Cuba’s  countryside. 

The  writer  recently  journeyed  out  into  various  parts  of  the  island 
where  these  palms  handsomely  decorate  the  entire  countryside. 
The  trip  began  in  January  and  ended  in  March.  The  entire  period 
was  one  of  pleasant  sunshine.  The  climate,  without  so  much  as  a 
single  hour’s  exception,  was  the  kind  one  would  have  ordered  had  the 
gods  given  permission.  One’s  entire  embodiment  tingled  with  the 
delicious  pleasantness  of  it.  Everywhere  mocking  birds  sang  the 
lyrics  of  a  land  of  enchantment;  bougainvillea  flamed  in  raiment  of 
gorgeous  purple,  pink,  carmine,  and  saffron;  royal  palms  lifted  their 
curved  plumes  in  lordly  splendor  above  the  incarnadined  plains  of 
Habana,  Matanzas,  central  Camaguey  and  the  alluring  country  of 
the  magotes  in  western  Cuba. 

There  were  two  particular  occasions  when  this  part  of  the  world 
changed  to  a  place  of  ethereal,  fairylike  grandeur:  At  sunset  and 
sunrise,  among  royal  palms,  l^ooking  to  the  west  one  day,  at  the 
time  of  twilight,  the  stately  palms  loomed  like  purple  statues  against 
a  background  of  fading  tropical  fire.  In  the  absence  of  wind,  their 
huge  lower  fronds  curved  downward  with  all  the  grace  of  an  artist’s 
imagination,  as  if  bowed  in  thankfulness  for  the  joy  of  life;  while  the 
two  uppermost  plumes  stood  like  arms  uplifted  in  supplication  to  a 
supreme  jiower  for  continuing  beneficence  of  tropical  sunshine  and 
shadow. 

At  this  bewitching  hour,  the  time  when  trade  winds  subside  and  a 
vast  drapery  of  silence  spreads  out  with  the  recession  of  the  sun  and 
its  flaming  reflection,  the  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  nature’s  ways  are 
trenchantly  revealed.  One’s  thoughts  almost  become  incoherent, 
confused  by  the  sublimity  of  the  inspiring  spectacle.  With  the 
feeling  that  the  ponderables  of  life  are  too  abstruse  and  engulfing  for 
serious  reflection  at  a  time  when  the  immediate  environment  is  that 
of  delicious  comfortableness  and  the  onrushing  darkness  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  scenes  of  stimulating  glory,  one  turns  to  walk  silently  and 
somewhat  solemnly  back  to  the  casa  mvienda. 

We  started  before  sunup  on  a  long  trip  through  southern  Camaguey. 
A  fog  of  considerable  density  lay  over  the  countryside.  The  speed  of 
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the  motor  developed  a  hit  of  January  chilliness.  Coats  were  buttoned 
and  hands  thrust  deeply  into  trouser  pockets.  Then  came  the  sun, 
and  with  it,  marvelous  opalescence.  The  mist  turned  to  pearly 
drapery.  Through  it  the  purple  jialm  leaves  of  the  evening  before 
were  now  of  dull  silver ;  their  supporting;  trunks  were  invisible  or  nearly 
so.  It  was  a  morning  of  spectral  magnificence.  Never  had  I  beheld 
anythin*;  like  it.  And  yet  the  climax  had  not  been  reached! 

As  the  sun’s  rays  whipped  down,  the  mist  thinned  above.  Finally, 
the  tips  of  the  uppermost  palm  leaves,  catching:  the  direct  rays, 
turned  into  points  of  hi*;!!^  polished  silver,  from  which  thin  shafts 
of  li{;ht  shot  out  radially  and  gloriously  as  we  rushed  by.  Sun  dogs 


Courtesy  of  H.  If.  Bennett 

TREES  THAT  GROW  OX  CAVERNOIS  LIMESTONE 
The  roots  reach  for  foot!  into  deep  cavities  where  the  soil  is  concealed. 


and  strange  celestial  rays  had  come  into  the  woods  to  dance  and 
glitter  on  leaves  of  silver! 

Dr.  Tom  Barber,  the  famous  naturalist  of  Harvard  University,  a 
man  who  knows  every  nook  and  corner  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  most  other 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  region,  gives  us  an  appealing  glimpse  of 
western  Cuba  in  his  charming  monograph  on  the  birds  of  Cuba: 

The  Ruisenor  of  the  Cubans  is  well  naiiied,  for  no  bird  of  the  Americas  can  wear 
more  worthily  the  style  of  nightingale.  Picture  ...  a  hot  and  misty  dawn, 
high  cliffs  with  tangled  jungle  and  towering  palms.  The  night  and  rains  have 
given  way  to  coppery  rising  sun  which  makes  each  arid  clamberer  stop  willingly 
to  sweat  and  pant.  Suddenly,  as  the  sunlight  strikes  into  a  dark  ravine,  a  long, 
repeated  crescendo  of  such  unearthly  beauty  rings  out  that  one  sinks  down  to 
rest  and  drink  in  the  rising  flood  of  antiphonal  music.  Far  and  wide,  from  ridge 
to  higher  i)eak,  another  bird  and  then  another  answering,  ring  out  the  limpid, 
flutelike  notes,  so  serene  and  yet  so  sad. 


LAND  OF  SUNSHINE  AND  FINE  TOBACCO 
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TREES  THAT  HUNT  HOLES 

In  the  far  western  part  of  Cuba  one  comes  to  “dog-tooth  land” 
(tierra  de  dientes).  This  is  rocky  ground,  where  unequal  solution  of 
the  regional  platform  of  coralline  limestone,  by  rain  water,  has  caused 
the  development  of  sharp-edged  protuberances.  These  stand  about 
in  sword  fashion  and  in  such  plentifulness  that  one  must  be  careful  of 
every  step.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  about  garnering  sore  shins 
and  disabling  wrenches  in  walking  over  land  of  this  rudely  spiked 
nature.  It  is  even  worse  to  travel  where  the  rock  is  of  the  piedra 
hueca  type.  This  holey  variety  of  limestone  is  pierced  by  thousands 
of  cavities,  many  of  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  bored  out  with 
an  auger.  Slip  carelessly  into  one  of  these  holes,  and  you  are  about 
as  likely  to  have  a  broken  leg  as  a  smarting  sbinbone.  Cattle  stray¬ 
ing  into  areas  of  piedra  hueca  sometimes  break  their  legs  in  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  holes. 

Much  of  this  rock  formation  has  on  it  no  visible  soil  whatever;  yet 
all  of  it  is  forested.  Silk-cotton  trees  5  feet  in  diameter  were  seen 
in  some  parts  of  the  island  where  not  so  much  as  a  spoonful  of  soil 
could  have  been  collected  from  an  acre  of  ground.  The  trees,  which 
have  their  beginning  in  accumidations  of  leaves  and  pockets  of  disin¬ 
tegrated  rock,  send  their  rootlets  out  in  search  of  food.  Straying 
about  over  the  surface,  a  hole  is  found,  and  through  this  they  plunge 
to  find  food  in  the  hidden  soil  of  subterranean  cavities. 

THE  VUELTA-ABAJO 

Cuba’s  Vuelta-Abajo  is  probably  the  most  famed  agricultural 
region  of  the  world.  For  generations  the  contents  of  all  genuine 
“Habana  cigars”  have  been  produced  in  this  most  favored  of  several 
favorable  Cuban  tobacco  districts.  It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to 
find  a  place  so  renowned.  Some  who  have  written  of  tobacco  have 
described  the  locality  as  a  region  of  such  well-defined  and  restricted 
boundaries  that  from  one  spot  the  perfect  aromatic  leaf  required  for 
the  true  Habana  is  obtained,  while  from  another  place  but  a  few  steps 
away  a  product  of  vastly  inferior  quality  is  grown. 

But  it  wasn’t  easy  to  find.  It  was  not  difficult  to  locate  what  is 
known  as  the  heart  of  the  district,  but  to  get  at  the  boundaries,  or  to 
know  when  you  go  in  or  out  of  Vuelta-Abajo  territory  depends  con¬ 
siderably  upon  the  person  you  talk  with.  If  he  happens  to  be  one 
who  grows  tobacco  west  of  San  Cristobal,  quite  likely  he  will  tell  you 
the  district  begins  at  a  point  just  far  enough  east  to  take  in  his  farm. 
As  you  go  westward  the  boundary  goes  with  you.  Down  at  Consola- 
cion  del  Sur  you  will  be  told  the  real  district  begins  there,  and  still 
farther  west,  at  Pinar  del  Rio,  you  will  again  be  told  it  extends  from 
that  city  to  some  miles  beyond  San  Juan  y  Martinez. 

89921— 32— Bull.  1 - 2 
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The  truth  is,  the  Vuelta-Abajo,  while  constituting  a  genuine  tobacco 
district  very  worthy  of  recognition,  is  somewhat  indefinite  as  to  bound¬ 
aries,  certainly  in  so  far  as  these  relate  to  definite  positions  readily 
accepted  by  the  interested  inhabitants  of  the  region. 

Not  all  the  growers,  however,  juggle  thus  with  the  geography  of  the 
world’s  leading  tobacco  section.  Some  of  those  questioned  in  the 
vicinity  of  Herradura  replied  readily :  “  No,  no,  this  not  Vuelta-Abajo, 
this  is  the  Semi-Vuelta  district.” 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  in  the  section  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  westward  through  the  country  about 
San  Luis  and  San  Juan  y  Martinez  you  are  in  thoroughly  good  Vuelta- 
Abajo  territory.  Certain  it  is,  also,  that  some  very  excellent  tobacco 
is  grown  east  of  this  roughly  defined  area,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Conso- 
lacion  del  Sur.  Much  depends  on  the  soil,  the  fertilization,  and  the 
curing  and  assorting  of  the  leaf  after  it  is  grown. 

The  most  perfect  wrapper  must  be  of  silky  thinness  and  of  fine, 
velvet  texture.  To  produce  this,  the  leaf  of  optimum  quality,  well- 
drained  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  of  a  quartzose  nature  is  essential,  and 
the  plants  must  be  grown  and  cured  under  shade.  The  clay  lands  of 
the  Partito  district  near  Habana  and  of  the  various  districts  com¬ 
prising  the  Vuelta-Arriba  region  of  Santa  Clara  Province  produce 
different  grades  of  tobacco.  The  Partito  leaf  has  good  color;  that 
of  the  Vuelta-Arriba  is  grown  on  mulatto  and  dark  clay  soils,  and 
generally  is  considered  of  not  so  good  quality. 

On  the  sandy  lands  of  the  Vuelta-Abajo  there  must  be  liberal  enrich¬ 
ment  with  the  right  kind  of  fertilizers.  Tobacco  is  a  heavy  feeder,  and 
to  produce  good  yields  on  the  thin,  sandy,  and  gravelly  lands  of  Pinar 
del  Rio  it  is  necessary  to  supply  large  amounts  of  those  most  essential 
elements  of  plant  food:  potassium,  nitrogen,  and  phosphorus.  The 
potassium  must  be  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate  or  carbonate.  Chlo¬ 
ride  salts  of  the  element  invariably  give  poor  burning  quality,  causing 
your  cigar  to  give  forth  miniature  explosions  from  time  to  time. 
The  best  form  of  nitrogen  is  said  to  be  contained  in  cottonseed  meal, 
although  the  manure  of  corn-fed  horses  obtained  at  the  Habana  and 
Santa  Clara  cavalry  posts  also  gives  good  results. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  on  the  larger  plantations,  and  the  shade  is 
,  full  cheesecloth  cover.  The  cloth  is  stretched  over  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  entire  field.  Some  of  the  smaller  growers  use  only  partial 
shade  by  placing  over  the  tobacco  plants  leaves  of  royal  palm  sup¬ 
ported  in  squares  or  strips  by  scaffolding. 

CUniNG  THE  GOLDEN  LEAVES 

The  unspotted  leaves  from  the  middle  part  of  the  stem  give  the 
best  product.  These  are  handled  with  much  care,  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  sown  in  specially  prepared  beds  until  the  fragrant  carots  are 
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baled  for  shipment  to  Habana.  Harv^esting  bepns  when  the  color 
of  the  leaf  is  yellowish-f;reen,  known  to  the  growers  as  anaragando. 
The  writer  was  not  at  all  sure  he  could  detect  any  color  difference 
between  the  leaves  that  were  being  plucked  and  those  that  were 
being  left  on  the  stalk  for  further  ripening.  There  was,  however,  no 
hesitation  of  i)rocedure  on  the  part  of  the  e.xpert  harvesters,  mostly 
women. 

Leaf  by  leaf  the  tobacco  is  hand  picked  from  the  stalk.  These  arc 
carefully  placed  one  upon  the  other,  bottom  sides  facing,  until  32  to 
36  have  been  collected,  enough  to 
(ill  a  “stick.”  Carriers,  usually 
girls  and  hoys,  take  this  handful  of 
plucked  leaves  from  the  picker  over 
to  the  basket  placed  in  the  aisles 
between  the  plants.  Here  the 
leaves  are  tenderly  transferred 
to  burlap-lined  shallow  baskets. 

When  these  are  filled  one  layer 
dee]),  a  burlap  flap  is  turned  over 
the  leaves,  and  another  crew  of 
carriei’s  takes  the  baskets  into  the 
barn,  where  the  leaves  are  taken 
out  immediately,  strung  on  wooden 
sticks  and  finally  hung  for  the  long 
process  of  curing. 

Direct  sunshine  never  touches 
the  precious  wrappers,  as  they  are 
handled  on  the  better-managed 
plantations.  With  the  filler,  which 
really  makes  up  the  body  of  a 
cigar,  the  methods  are  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  This  is  grown  in  the  sun  and 
does  not  receive  nearly  so  much 
care  as  the  wrapper.  Much  of  the 
filler  is  partly  cured  in  the  sun  by  hanging  on  field  scaffolds  for  a 
day  or  more  before  transferrence  to  the  bam. 

The  curing  process  is  too  long  and  complicated  to  describe  here. 
Often  the  leaves  remain  in  the  barn  for  three  months,  and  throughout 
this  period  the  humidity  must  be  scrupulously  regulated  by  window 
airing  in  fair  weather  and  by  charcoal  fires  during  rainy  spells. 

The  cured  leaves  from  the  ham  when  not  of  a  sufficiently  bright 
color  are  taken  down  and  worked  into  stacks  for  fermenting.  This 
proceeds  little  by  little  until  the  desired  color  is  obtained,  the  temper¬ 
ature  being  controlled  by  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  the  stacks. 


Courteny  of  H .  H .  Bonnet  t 


HARVESTING  THE  FAMOUS  VUELT.A- 
ABAJO  TOBACCO 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation, 
harvesting,  and  curing  of  the  fine  tobacco  in 
the  VueIta-.\bajo  district. 
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Now  comes  the  jrrading,  a  verj'  important  part  of  the  tobacco 
business.  On  some  of  the  better  plantations  as  many  as  65  to  70 
assortments  or  classes  of  leaf  are  worked  out  by  experienced  graders. 
In  this  operation  the  leaves  are  individually  examined  and  reexam¬ 
ined,  some  going  through  the  hands  of  six  or  more  graders  variously 
qualified  for  special  skill  by  generations  of  training.  Much  of  the 
work  of  grading  is  left  to  the  factor}’  by  the  average  small  grower, 
who  frequently  is  unable  to  carr}’  the  separations  beyond  a  few 
basic  colors,  such  as  maduro,  Colorado  and  claro. 

THE  CIGAR  DE  LUXE! 

In  Habana  you  select  one  of  a  number  of  famous  brands  of  cigars, 
light  it,  and  feel  contented.  It  will  be  a  good  smoke,  if  you  appreciate 
superior  flavor  and  aroma;  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  no  bettor  cigar  can  be  bought  the  world  over. 

Out  on  one  of  the  big  Vuelta-Abajo  tobacco  farms  you  would  find 
something  much  better  to  smoke,  that  is  to  say,  you  would  there 
have  plantation-made  cigars  into  whose  composition  goes  the  very 
cream  of  selected  leaf.  That  is  the  kind  the  adminhtrador  smokes; 
this  is  truly  the  cigar  de  lu.xe.  Unfortunately,  it  can  not  be  bought 
or  had  anywhere  but  on  a  Vuelta-Abajo  plantation.  The  best 
Habana  cigar  made  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  one  of  these  (according 
to  the  writer’s  appraisal)  especially  if  it  has  been  kept  in  a  hog- 
bladder  pouch  along  with  a  few  vanilla  beans.  Place  yourself  in  a 
comfortable  rocker  on  the  broad,  tile-floored  veranda  of  the  manager’s 
palatial  residence  on  a  JanuarA’  afternoon,  light  up  one  of  these  de 
luxe  cigars  and  you  will  speedily  observe  that  you  have  thus  gathered 
about  yourself  a  situation  impossible  of  duplication  under  any  other 
circumstances.  The  weather  will  be  that  of  the  most  pleasant  June 
day  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  You  will  gaze  down  a  long 
avenue  of  royal  palms  rising  majestically  from  a  flowering  hedge  of 
hibiscus,  across  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  upon  the  pale  purple 
slopes  of  the  distant  Lomas  de  los  Contadores;  mocking  birds  will  be 
singing  joyously  in  the  tropic  shrubbery  about  the  casa  vivienda. 
If  you  care  for  it,  the  boy  will  fetch  a  chilled  bottle  of  carbonated 
water  and  whatever  else  the  whim  suggests.  This  will  be  one  of  your 
really  perfect  days;  you  will  be  in  tune  with  life,  and  you  will  say  to 
your  host:  “Senor,  the  cigar  you  have  given  me  is  e.xcellent  beyond 
belief;  and  the  climate  here,  Senor,  I  am  sure  you  can  not  possibly 
appreciate  how  entirely  delightful  it  is.  Why,  I  had  not  supposed 
that  anywhere  in  the  world  January’  was  acquainted  with  anything  of 
the  kind.”  To  this  your  host  will  reply:  “Ah,  Sefior,  our  tobacco,  it 
is  good,  yes.  You  understand,  Senor,  the  ground  here  is  of  the  best 
quality;  it  is — ah,  how  do  you  say  it? — It  is  perjecto!  It  gives  to  our 
tobacco  the  very’  good  texture_and  the  aroma,  ah,  yes,  the  aroma 
suprema!” 
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TAKING  YOUR  CAR  TO  CUBA 


By  Knkique  Couoxado  Suarez 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  BoLExfN  de  la  Uni^n  Panamericana 

IT  is  oortaiii  tliat  among  the  millions  of  American  tourists  who  seek 
new  places  in  which  to  escape  the  rigors  of  winter  there  are  many 
who  are  completely  unaware  that  only  a  short  distance  away  from 
the  United  States  there  is  a  beautiful  and  hospitable  country  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  which  otfers  them  the  pleasures  of  a  delightful 
climate  and  most  beautiful  scenery  as  well  as  other  enjoyments  pro¬ 
vided  by  human  agencies.  This  lovely  land  is  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  justly  called  “The  Queen  of  the  Tropics.”  According  to 
legend,  it  brought  to  the  lips  of  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus, 
when  for  the  first  time  he  stepped  upon  its  fertile  shores  on  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1492,  the  phrase,  “It  is  the  most  beautifid  land  that 
man’s  eyes  have  ever  beheld.”  And  history  relates  that  when  the 
Oreat  Discoverer  rendered  his  rej)ort  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain 
he  said,  in  speaking  of  Cuba,  “This  land.  Your  Gracious  Majesties, 
is  so  marvelously  fair  that  it  surpasses  all  others  in  enchantment  as 
the  light  of  da3"  surpasses  the  darkness  of  night.  I  have  often  said 
to  mv  subordinates  that,  however  much  I  might  e.xert  mj'self  to  give 
Your  Majesties  a  complete  account  of  it,  mv  tongue  could  not  speak 
the  whole  truth,  nor  could  m\'  pen  write  it,  for  truly  I  am  so  amazed 
bv'  its  loveliness  that,  although  I  have  written  full\'  of  other  regions, 
with  their  fruits  and  flowers  and  their  varied  qualities,  this  one 
exceeds  m\'  powers.”  Such  words,  in  conjunction  with  the  many 
other  descriptions  which  historians,  poets,  and  other  authors  have 
written  in  praise  of  this  sunnv'  isle  are  more  than  sufficient  to  invite 
the  American  tourist  to  these  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  which  lie 
almost  within  his  sight. 

The  journev'  to  C'uba  from  the  United  States  may  be  comfortably 
made  to-day  in  three  waj’s,  by  sea,  by  land,  and  by  air.  But  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  second  waj',  if  bj’  automobile,  offers  perhaps  the  greatest 
attraction  since  upon  one’s  arrival  in  Cuba  it  affords  a  means  for 
a  closer  view  of  an  exotic  countryside,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief 
description  of  such  a  journey  and  of  the  ease  with  which  the  writer 
has  just  made  it. 

Taking  as  our  starting  point  the  city  of  Miami,  Fla.,  the  trip  to 
Cuba  max'  be  made  in  the  following  wav':  Ijeave  Miami  not  later 
than  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  drive  90  miles  between  that  city 
and  Matecumbe  Kev',  where  one  takes  the  steamer  the  same  day  at 


Courtcs}'  of  the  Dopartmolit  of  Public  Works  of  Cuba 


THE  CAPITOIy,  HABANA 


A  visit  to  this  magnificent  capitol,  which  was  officially  inaugurated  February  24,  1931,  reveals  a  succession  of  handsomely  decorated  and  appointed 
rooms.  Here  is  alM  found  the  zero  milestone  for  the  Central  Highway— a  23-carat  diamond  set  in  the  floor  of  the  rotunda. 
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1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  important  to  purcliase  tickets 
ahead  of  time  in  Miami,  since  the  space  for  automobiles  in  the  ferry¬ 
boat  is  limited,  and  if  a  ticket  is  not  secured,  one  has  to  wait  over  a 
day.  The  passage  from  one  key  to  the  next  takes  two  hours,  after 
which  there  is  a  drive  of  12  miles  before  another  ferry  is  taken  for  a 
second  trip  of  two  hours.  Then  one  motors  40  miles  to  Key  West. 
The  cost  of  these  two  ferry  trips,  includiiifj  the  fare  of  the  driver, 
ranges  between  $3.50  and  $6.50  according  to  the  weight  of  the  car. 
Other  passengers  pay  $1  apiece. 

Since  the  ferryboats  and  the  steamer  from  Key  West  to  Habana 
do  not  make  connections  the  same  day,  the  night  must  be  passed  in 
the  former  city.  The  next  day  the  steamer  sails  at  1  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  arriving  at  the  C’uban  capital  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
The  customs  ofiicials  in  Key  West  require  all  automobiles  to  be  ready 
for  embarkation  at  the  port  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  which 
time  a  declaration  must  be  filled  out,  giving  the  make  of  the  car, 
name  of  the  owner,  number  of  the  motor,  and  other  simple  data. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  every  driver  should  carry  with  him  his 
registration  card,  his  driving  permit,  and  all  other  information  needed 
to  fill  out  this  declaration  without  loss  of  time.  The  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  automobile  from  Key  West  to  Habana  is  $15  each  way. 
Passengers,  including  the  driver,  pay  $17.50  apiece,  or  for  $30  may 
buy  a  round-trip  ticket  good  for  60  days.  Other  rates  are  made 
for  10-day  tickets. 

It  is  essential  that  travelers  should  know  in  advance  the  name  of 
the  hotel  in  Habana  where  they  are  to  stay,  since  the  port  authorities 
require  that  this  should  be  placed  on  the  declaration.  Charges  in 
even  the  best  Habana  hotels  are  v’ery  moderate  this  season.  As  soon 
as  passengers  have  transported  their  baggage  to  the  dock  in  Key 
West  it  is  in  the  care  of  the  steamer  officers,  who  have  it  carried  to 
the  cabins  and  on  arrival  at  Habana  to  the  customhouse,  where 
passengers  obtain  it  after  examination.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  automobile.  In  the  customhouse  at  Habana  the  driver  is  given 
a  free  temporary  permit  to  operate  his  car  in  Cuba,  the  permit  being 
valid  for  90  days.  The  car  must  be  taken  out  of  the  country  by  the 
same  port  at  which  it  enters.  At  the  customhouse  are  found  the 
agents  of  the  various  hotels,  easily  identified  by  the  name  on  their 
caps.  They  take  charge  of  the  transportation  of  baggage  and  assist 
the  tourist  in  everything  necessary  for  removing  his  automobile  and 
getting  through  the  customs,  which  is  not  an  onerous  process.  Any 
returning  traveler  may  bring  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  50 
cigars,  300  cigarettes,  and  3  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco. 

Since  the  city  of  Habana  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capitals  in  the 
world  because  of  its  magnificent  buildings,  imposing  churches,  noble 
historical  remains,  delightful  promenades,  beaches,  hotels,  recreation 
facilities,  and  many  other  attractions,  the  tourist  will  be  well  advised 
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to  remain  there  at  least  a  week  before  starting  out  on  the  trip  through 
the  interior  of  the  island,  in  order  that  he  may  have  ample  opportunity 
to  view  all  the  points  of  interest.  The  new  capitol  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  for  the  beauty  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  and  the  interesting  but  not  gaudy  use  of  color  in  its  decora¬ 
tions.  It  is  considered  by  many  a  much  more  handsome  building 
than  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  But  the  tourist  must  always 
remember  that  if  he  limits  his  visit  to  Cuba  to  Habana  he  will  not 
know  Cuba,  and  he  will,  moreover,  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
making  one  of  the  most  picturesque  motor  trips  imaginable. 

This  journey,  from  Habana  eastward  to  Santiago  and  westward  to 
Pinar  del  Rio,  is  taken  to-day  over  the  Central  Highway  or  Carretera 
Central,  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  modern  highway  engineering 
in  the  world,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  in  the  United 


THE  CENTRAL  HIGHW.VY  OF  CUBA 

The  splendid  700-mile  concrete  highway  which  spans  the  island,  connecting  all  provincial  capitals,' is 
a  model  of  road  construction,  in  which  steep  grades,  sharp  curves,  and  grade  crossings  have  been  either 
entirely  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


States.*  The  length  of  this  magnificent  concrete  highway  is  about 
600  miles  to  the  east  of  Habana  and  about  100  miles  to  the  west.  As 
the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  has  been  eloquently  described  by  Mr. 
Hugh  H.  Bennett  in  the  preceding  article  in  this  issue,  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  a  brief  description  of  the  trip  to  the  historic  city  of  Santiago. 
It  may  be  added  here  that  the  price  of  gasoline  in  Cuba  last  October 
was  from  28  to  35  cents  a  gallon,  filling  stations  being  conveniently 
located  all  along  the  Central  Highway. 

Leaving  Habana  early  in  the  morning,  the  motorist  may  drive 
leisurely  along  the  highway,  enjoying  the  beautiful  tropical  scenery 
on  either  side  until  he  arrives  at  the  city  of  Matanzas,  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  two  large  rivers.  Near  this  city  of  62,000 
inhabitants  are  numerous  attractions  such  as  the  Caves  of  Bellamar, 
the  incomparable  Valley  of  Yumuri,  and  the  Hermitage  of  Montserrat. 


■  See  The  Central  Highway  of  Cuba,  by  Charles  M.  Upham,  in  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  June,  1931. 
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Before  arriving  at  Matanzas  one  may  visit  Madruga,  the  center  of  a 
region  of  sulphur  and  iron  springs  and  of  one  of  the  principal  sugar¬ 
making  districts  of  the  island.  The  next  morning  one  starts  out 
again,  this  time  for  the  ancient  city  of  Camaguey,  third  city  in  size  on 
the  island.  It  presents  to  the  tourist  a  charming  colonial  aspect  and 
many  reminders  that  it  was  founded  more  than  400  years  ago.  In 
the  course  of  the  second  day’s  trip  one  passes  through  the  beautiful 
city  of  Santa  Clara,  started  in  1689  by  some  residents  of  Remedios  on 
the  site  once  occupied  by  the  Indian  town  of  Cubanacan,  believed 
by  Columbus  to  be  in  Asia,  and  now  the  center  of  an  important 
tobacco-growing  district.  One  likewise  passes  through  the  cities  of 


Courtesy  of  the  IHpartnient  of  Public  Works  of  Cuba 

A  STRETCU  OF  THE  CUBAN*  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY' 

Sancti  Spiritus,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cuba,  and  Ciego  de  Avila. 
Throughout  the  day  the  tourist  will  be  delighted  at  the  aspect  of  the 
wide-stretcliing  sugarcane  fields  situated  in  a  fertile  region  adorned 
by  palms  of  singular  beauty. 

The  night  is  passed  at  Camaguey  in  a  famous  hotel,  once  a  barracks, 
and  long  the  delight  of  all  visitors  because  of  its  large  rooms,  walls 
3  feet  thick,  and  fascinating  patios  where  one  may  take  his  ease  in 
the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  tropical  plants  and  flowers.  Tliis,  like 
many  others,  is  a  charming  place  in  wliich  to  linger;  but  if  the  motor¬ 
ist’s  time  is  Umited,  he  may  set  forth  next  morning  on  the  last  200 
miles  of  his  journey  to  Santiago,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Central 
Highway. 
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This  section  of  the  road  passes  through  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
lovely  regions  of  Cuba.  About  100  miles  to  the  east  of  Camaguey 
the  traveler  is  enchanted  at  the  distant  view  of  mountains  whose 
varied  tints  make  them  seem  a  fair>’like  vision.  On  the  way  the 
tourist  has  the  opportunity  of  visiting  and  admiring  the  towns  of 
(luaimaro,  where  the  first  constitutional  convention  of  Cuba  met; 
Holguin,  center  of  another  important  sugar  zone;  Bayamo,  founded  in 
1513;  Baire,  where  the  famous  rallying  crj’  was  given  which  launched 
the  war  of  independence;  and  Palma  Soriano,  the  historic  town  where 
Jose  Marti,  the  Cuban  national  hero,  died.  Finally  the  traveler 
arrives  in  the  notable  city  of  Santiago.  In  the  days  of  the  conquix- 
tadores  it  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  expeditions  of  Cortes  and 
de  Soto  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  but  to  most  Americans 
it  is  better  known  for  the  famous  charge  of  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders 
up  San  Juan  Hill,  just  outside  the  city,  and  the  defeat  of  Cervera’s 
fleet  upon  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  harbor.  If  indeed  nature 
lias  bestowed  her  beauty  especially  on  some  favored  regions  of  the 
universe,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  in  the 
fertile  fields  and  lofty  mountains  surrounding  Santiago  her  gifts  have 
been  lavished  with  a  prodigal  hand.  Mr.  T.  Philip  Terr\’  well  says 
of  Santiago  in  his  useful  Guide  to  Cuba: 

.\ncient  Santiago,  spread  fanwise  on  sun-drenched  hills  that  overlook  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  romantically  historic  bays  in  the  southern  world,  possesses 
a  lure  which  the  most  blase  traveler  finds  difficulty  in  resisting.  Facing  the  blue 
Caribl>ean  whose  drowsy  bosom  thrilled  to  the  touch  of  Columbus’s  caravels  four 
centuries  agone;  backed  by  flower-decked  mountains  that  shut  it  in  from  the 
workaday  world,  this  age-old  capital  of  the  conquiatadores  is  to  many  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  captivating  of  the  Cuban  cities.  Known  for  its  beautiful 
Spanish  women  and  handsome  men;  as  the  birthplace  of  Heredia,  Cuba’s  greatest 
poet;  as  the  place  where  .Americans  crushed  Spain’s  armada  and  by  so  doing 
destroyed  Iberian  ascendency  in  the  Antilles  for  all  time,  Santiago  is  a  felicitous 
blend  of  the  frigid  north  and  the  sensuous  Tropics,  of  Old  Spain  and  the  New 
World.  It  is  a  voluptuous  lotophagi  retreat  that  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the 
ability  to  take  the  nerve  strain  out  and  replace  it  with  a  placidity  sometimes 
unknown  in  the  hustling  Northland. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lack  of  space  prevents  a  more  extensive 
account  of  the  cities  and  of  the  places  of  interest  in  this  privileged  land. 
It  must,  however,  be  added  that  in  all  the  towns  of  the  island  the 
American  tourist  will  find  imposing  monuments,  beautiful  colonial 
residences,  magnificent  churches,  and  historic  scenes  which  will  recall 
not  only  the  Spanish  conquistadores  and  the  colony  which  they  founded 
but  the  Cuban  soldiers,  who  fought  so  noblj"  and  untiringly  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  their  American  comrades  in  arms.  The  enjoyment  of 
all  these  marvelous  natural  and  historical  scenes  and  the  proverbial 
hospitality  of  the  Cubans  will  give  a  modern  significance  to  the  words 
of  the  Great  Discoverer:  “It  is  the  most  beautiful  land  that  man’s 
eyes  have  ever  beheld.” 
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ms  EXrF.T.T.EXrV  T>R.  OOXZAT.O  ZAI.PT'MBIDE 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States 


The  new  Minister  of  Ecuador,  who  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Hoover  December  16,  1931, 
represented  his  country  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  capacity  in  1928-29.  Doctor  Zaldumbide’s 
diplomatic  career  t>eKan  as  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Lima,  Peru,  followed  by  a  similar  appointment 
to  Paris  which  he  held  throughout  the  World  War  until  1922,  serving  in  addition  as  Delegation  Secretary 
to  the  Peace  Conference  in  1919.  While  Charg6  d’ Affaires  in  Rome,  1922-23,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
to  France.  Before  coming  to  Washington  in  1928  he  also  represented  Ecuador  as  Minister  ad  interim 
in  London  and  Brussels,  and  prior  to  his  second  appointment  to  Washington  he  filled  the  cabinet  post 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 


VOLCAN  REGION  OF 

By  Mahcel  J.  Bussard 

Associate  ^f ember,  American  Society  of  Cicil  Engineers 

TUF^  Volcaii  region  is  situated  in  the  Province  of  Chiriquf  and  is  a 
part  of  the  westernmost  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Historically,  Chiriquf  once  formed  a  part  of  that  great  territory  of 
Veragua,'  the  object  of  aspirations  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  earl^y 
Spanish  conquist adores. 

Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  the  famed  e.xplorer,  is  credited  as  having 
been  the  first  to  penetrate  its  domains  in  a  resourceful  march  across 
the  continent  from  the  Golfo  de  Dulce  on  the  Pacific,  over  the  Sierras 
de  Talamanca  to  the  Valley  of  the  Changuinola,  where  gold  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  river  sands.  PeraMn  de  Ribera,  another  Spanish 
cavalier,  is  said  to  have  conducted  an  e.xpedition  after  Coronado’s 
death  from  Cartago  in  Costa  Rica  to  the  Bay  of  Almirante  on  the 
Atlantic,  returning  across  the  continent  to  the  country  surrounding 
the  present-day  town  of  David,  where  he  left  a  few  settlers. 

This  Province  of  Chiriquf  boasts  numerous  river  systems,  and  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  Isthmus.  El  Volcdn  de  Chiriqui,  still  known 
by  its  Indian  name,  “El  Baru,”  is  the  giant  extinct  volcano  which 
once  held  in  awe  the  tribes  that  roamed  its  skirting  fastnesses.  Its 
elevation  above  sea  level  is  3,436  meters,  or  11,270  feet. 

Although  a  foot  trail  leads  almost  to  the  top  of  El  Baru,  few  persons 
have  ever  reached  the  rim  of  the  crater  owing  to  its  precipitous  slopes. 
Several  curious  natives  who  claim  to  have  achieved  the  ascent  hold 
that  a  look  within  revealed  a  deep,  obscure  lake  of  water,  thus  satis¬ 
fying  their  unconscious  wish  that  the  volcano  is  forever  dormant. 
Together  with  its  counterfort  and  accessory  summits,  namely  Cerro 
Pando  and  Pico  Rovalo,  this  immense  crater  peak  forms  very  defi¬ 
nitely  the  continental  divide  of  this  region  and  is  the  nucleus  from 
which  spring  many  of  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
littorals. 

On  the  mountain  slopes  to  the  eastward,  coffee  recognized  as  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  world  is  grown  by  contented  finca  owners  of  many 
nationalities.  To  the  south  in  the  foothills  snuggles  the  little  town 
of  Boquete,  which  is  the  railhead  and  shipping  point  for  the  produce 
of  the  region,  chiefly  coffee. 

1  Of  this  territory  R25  square  leagues  were  granted  in  1537  by  the  Si)anish  Crown  to  Luis  Colon,  grand¬ 
son  of  Columbus,  who  discovered  it  in  l502.~Editor. 
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West  of  El  Barn  and  spreading  from  its  base  lie  the  flatlands,  or 
Llanos  del  Volcdn,  an  extension  of  some  15,000  acres.  This  is  a  veri¬ 
table  tableland,  the  natural  handiwork  of  the  monster  volcano  during 
its  long  period  of  activity.  One  need  not  be  a  geologist  to  under¬ 
stand  immediately  that  this  plateau  was  at  one  time  part  of  a  luxu¬ 
riant  valley  denuded  by  continuous  hot  eruptions  of  rock  and  ash 
(ceniza)  and  at  last  completely  filled  to  an  almost  perfect  level.  It 
seems  an  incredible  coincidence  that  the  Great  Builder  should  have 
passed  into  eternal  repose  at  a  time  so  propitious.  One  can  but 
visualize  the  film  of  hot,  fine  ash  continually  darkening  the  sky  over 
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this  now  flat  iilain,  with  the  occasional  terrific  outbursts  of  huge, 
hot  boulders,  during  the  period  of  deposition. 

In  recent  generations,  the  Llanos  del  Volcdn  have  given  pasturage 
to  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  were  a  portion  of  a  great  ranch 
known  as  “Potreros  del  Volcan,”  an  extensive  land  grant  to  an 
enterprising  family  of  pioneers.  The  tract  has  changed  ownership 
numerous  times  since  the  occupancy  of  the  original  grantees,  and  now 
the  industry  of  cattle  raising  no  longer  prevails,  although  groups  of 
wild  horses  and  cattle,  descendants  of  the  first  introduced,  may  still 
be  glimpsed  occasionally  in  the  distance.  The  old  ranch  house, 
“El  Hato, ”  stands  as  a  picturesque  land  mark  of  an  earlier  period 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  road  from  the  provincial  town  of  Concepcidn. 
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CIlIKIQri  VOLCANO 

This  cxiiiuT  viiU-aiiii,  still  known  hy  its  Imliiin  nanio.  "  Kl  liarh.”  is  tlic  liiKliosl  |H>ak  not  only  in  the 
I’rovino'  of  Chirii|ni  bnl  on  llio  Isihinus  of  I’;iniini:i. 


Kio  Chiriqin  Viejo,  which  skirts  the  IJnitos  (hi  Volcaii  to  the  north, 
lies  at  the  foot  of  heavily  jangled  cordillenis  which  form  tt  series  of 
immense  buttresses  for  the  river’s  present  fjoi^e.  This  river,  one  of 
the  hugest  in  the  Province,  is  more  than  (>2  miles  long,  its  drainage 
basin  comprises  625,000  to  750,000  acres,  and  its  source  is  hitlden  in  a 
mountain  gulch  several  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  slopes  of  El  Barn. 
The  stream  follows  a  course  generally  westward,  and  borders  the 
northern  edge  of  the  volcanic  plain  for  some  15  miles,  whence  it  makes 
an  abrupt  deviation  to  the  southward  and  rumbles  onward  toward 
the  Pacific  through  a  canyon  500  feet  deep.  It  is  not  navigable  even 
for  the  native  dugout  {cayuifo)  in  the  uplands,  where  the  foaming 
torrent  nowhere  subsides  to  calm  water.  It  descends  to  sea  level  from 
an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  in  slightly  more  than  60  miles.  The  roar 
of  the  river  is  not  only  echoed  through  the  canyon,  but  resounds 
over  the  surrounding  mountains  and  is  faintly  audible  even  at  a  great 
distance.  The  crystalline  swiftness  of  the  water  disappears  in  the 
lowland  flats  bordering  the  Pacific,  and  the  stream  becomes  turbid 
on  its  journey  through  cultivated  banana  areas  to  the  sea. 

The  upland  districts  drained  by  Rfo  Chiriquf  Viejo  as  it  traverses 
the  Volc&n  region  are  locally  known  to  the  east  as  “Kaisan,”  and 
to  the  west  as  “Kabo  Gallo,”  extending  to  Costa  Rica. 

Kaisan  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  cacique,  or  chief,  of  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  those  mountains.  Tradition  states  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  often  made  war  with  Dorace,  another  cacique,  and  his  men  • 
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('ourtmy  of  Marcel  J.  Buaaard 

THE  CORDILLERA  OF  THE  VOLCAN  REGION 
Part  of  the  rugged  mountain'chain  borderiog'the  Llanot  del  Volcdn  on  the  north. 


The  center  of  Dorace’s  domain  was  Dolega,  a  short-lived  Spanish 
settlement  which  was  abandoned  shortly  after  a  church  had  been 
erected.  Thereafter,  the  bone  of  contention  was  the  church  bell,  for 
which  both  caciques  fought  intermittently,  each  carrying  it  off  in  turn 
as  the  principal  trophy  of  war. 

Rabo  Gallo  is  said  to  have  inherited  its  name  from  the  old  tribal 
custom  its  Indians  practiced  of  using  the  tail  feathers  of  certain  wild 
birds  for  personal  adornment. 

To-day  these  territories  are  practically  uninhabited  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  dozen  isolated  families  of  squatters  and  a  few  roving  groups 
of  gypsylike  Indians.  Most  of  these  speak  a  crude  Spanish,  but  are 
pure-blooded  descendants  of  Indian  forefathers.  Apparently  they 
have  inherited  the  custom  of  a  certain  muteness  and  aloofness  toward 
strangers.  They  never  divulge  any  of  the  secrets  of  their  ancestry, 
and  regard  a  traveler  with  a  tinge  of  strange  distrust,  scrutinizing 
askance  his  manner  and  every  motion.  They  maintain  themselves 
as  independently  as  did  their  ancestors,  out  of  reach  of  officials, 
squatting  and  planting  wherever  fancy  takes  them.  Proudly  they 
claim  their  own  distinct  Chiritano  nationality,  and  are  sometimes 
offended  if  one  refers  to  them  casually  as  Panamanians. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  these  primitive  folk  descend  from  their 
mountain  homes  to  celebrate  the  annual  fiestas  in  distant  villages. 


CourtMiy  of  Marcel  J.  Buiwani 

PLAZA  IN  DAVID.  CAPITAL  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CHIKigiT 

The  VolcAn  reicion  will  l>eo<»me  more  accessible  with  the  extension  to  the  Costa  Kican  Imnler  o(  the 
national  highway  which,  early  in  1U31,  was  o|>ene<l  to  automobile  tralhc  as  far  as  Uavid. 

The  ston’  is  related  how,  a  jreneration  ago,  an  ambitious  but  no 
less  avaricious  settler  bartered  with  the  Indian  squatters  and  moun¬ 
taineers  for  all  the  gold  relics  they  could  recover  from  the  graves. 
The  Indians  accepted  payment  in  etpial  weight  of  silver  coins,  then 
the  national  currency,  for  each  piece  of  gold  found.  Grave  e.xploiting 
became  the  constant  occupation  of  many  among  the  ignorant  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  trader  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune  from  this  enterprise. 

The  presence  of  gold  or  other  precious  metals  in  mine  or  placer 
deposits  is  not  known  in  this  part  of  the  Republic  to-day.  However, 
a  legend  which  persists  among  certain  of  the  older  families  in  the 


Usually  such  celebrations  last  from  three  to  six  days,  and  most  of  the 
time  is  occupied  in  dancing  the  native  cutnbia  and  tamborito,  feasting, 
and  drinking. 

Solemn  proof  of  the  numbers  which  once  populated  these  lands  lies 
in  the  great  burial  grounds  which  have  been  discovered  on  ridge  tops 
and  mounds  throughout  the  area.  Numerous  articles  of  pottery, 
stone  implements,  and  gold  adornments  have  been  recovered  from 
these  sacred  graves  by  individual  exploiters.  Some  of  the  findings 
indicate  a  touch  of  Mayan  character.  Possibly  a  few  of  the  old 
tribes  were  driven  from  Me.xico  and  Guatemala  and  found  peace  and 
seclusion  for  a  time  in  these  localities. 
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provincial  towns  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  the 
Indians  had  been  working  a  very  rich  gold  mine,  the  name  of  which 
has  been  passed  down  as  “La  Estrella,”  meaning  “The  Star.”  Tra¬ 
dition  relates  that  before  one  of  the  Indian  workers  could  he  captured 
and  forced  to  reveal  the  mine’s  location,  the  workings  were  destroyed 
and  the  mine  site  permanently  obliterated  by  flooding. 

Families  of  North  American  and  European  nationals  have  of  late 
years  started  coffee  plantations  in  the  territory  adjoining  the  Llanos 
del  Volcan  and  are  also  successfully  growing  fruit  and  garden  truck 
of  the  temperate  and  semitropical  zones.  In  spite  of  the  wet  and 
dry’  seasons,  the  unusual  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  many  brooks  and 
streams  make  possible  several  crops  a  year.  An  area  of  over  100,000 
acres  of  excellent  coffee  land,  also  adaptable  to  the  production  of 
vegetables,  but  now  in  a  state  of  virgin  forest,  is  available  for  future 
development.  Ready  markets  for  such  produce  e.xist  in  the  populated 
centers  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  at  present 
import  a  large  percentage  of  the  green  vegetables  consumed. 

This  territory’  is  easily  accessible  excepting  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  road  to  El  Hato  from  Concepcion,  a  distance  of  19  miles,  is 
oftentimes  impassable  for  motor  vehicles.  The  improvement  of 
this  highway  will  complete  the  final  link  with  other  points  in  the 
country  and  the  exterior.  Concepcion  and  David,  the  provincial 
capital,  are  served  by  the  National  Railroad  running  from  Puerto 
Armuelles,  which  is  a  port  of  call  for  a  regular  line  of  steamers. 
Within  a  few  minutes’  travel  of  David  is  also  situated  a  modern  airport 
which  is  touched  regularly  by  scheduled  planes  making  the  Central 
American  run.  The  airport  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
port,  Pedregal,  which  receives  small  coastal  vessels  from  the  national 
capital.  Upon  final  completion  of  the  Central  Highway  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama,  El  Volcan  will  be  easily  reached  by  motor  from 
all  cities  of  the  Republic. 

The  region  ranges  in  elevation  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  offers  a  delightful  climate  with  no  extremes  of  temperature. 
The  mountain  streams  not  only  lend  themselves  to  irrigation  and  water 
power,  but  also  to  excellent  bathing  and  fishing.  Varieties  of  Ameri¬ 
can  brook  trout  have  been  stocked,  and  native  fish  are  also  plentiful. 
There  are  several  crater  lakes  known  as  “Lagos  del  Volcan”  which 
offer  opportunities  for  water  sports,  and  the  surrounding  forests 
abound  in  wild  game  of  many  descriptions.  Here  is  another  garden 
spot  for  the  nature  lover  and  student  of  botany. 

Yearly,  increasing  numbers  of  vacationists  visit  this  district  where 
the  hot  tropical  sunshine  is  softened  and  flavored  with  the  coolness  of 
mountain  air.  The  Republic  of  Panama  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
continued  colonization  and  development  of  this  upland  province, 
and  rightfully  believes  in  the  vast  potentialities  of  the  Volcan  region. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BEACONS  IN  COLOMBIA 

I 

THE  NATIONAL  PEDAGOGIC  INSTITUTE  FOR  GIRLS  IN  BOGOTA 
By  Fkancisca  Radke,  Ph.  I). 

I‘riuci/>al  of  the  hixtiliit)' 

The  histon*  of  the  development  of  seeondan’  education  for  fjirls 
in  Colombia  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  story  of  South  Ameri¬ 
can  feminism;  a  concrete  expression  of  this  movement  may  be 
found  in  the  National  Pedagogical  Institute  for  Women,  which  had 
its  inception  in  1917.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  visible  role  of  the 
Colombian  woman  in  public  life  has  been  ver^'  small,  for  her  ideal 
has  always  been  that  of  housewife  and  mother.  The  natural  riches 
of  the  countiy'  have  generally  permitted  husbands  and  fathers  to  con¬ 
sider  their  wives  and  daughters  as  ornaments  of  family  life,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  everj’thing  ugly  or  disagreeable.  For  this  purpose  edu¬ 
cation  for  society,  saroir-riire,  the  fine  arts  and  deeply  religious  train¬ 
ing  sufficed.  But  travel,  immigration  to  Colombia,  the  closer  con¬ 
tact  of  the  capital  with  the  rest  of  the  world  through  air  service, 
could  not  fail  to  e.xert  an  influence  upon  home  life.  The  newspapers, 
books,  motion  pictures,  cafes,  imposing  modern  Imildings,  highways 
and  railways  that  brought  the  country'  into  closer  communication 
with  foreign  lands  and  thought  contributed  to  the  development  of  a 
more  complex  life  of  quickened  tempo,  whose  effects  women,  as  well 
as  men,  could  not  escape. 

Two  novels  may  be  mentioned  as  expressive  of  their  respective 
epochs.  If  Joi^e  Isaacs’  Maria,  a  rural  idyll,  was  the  literary  choice 
of  the  years  before  1910,  Ifigeuia,  by  the  Venezuelan  author  Teresa 
de  la  Parra,  may  be  termed  the  expression  of  the  new  era.  The 
immense  success  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  embodied 
the  ideas  fermenting  among  many  women  who  had  still  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  audacity  to  champion  them  publicly.  Artistically, 
perhaps,  this  work  is  not  of  the  first  rank,  but  it  must  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  landmark  in  the  histoiy"  of  women’s  development. 

The  effective  movement  toward  modernizing  the  education  of 
Colombian  women  came  from  a  group  of  men  who  were  able  to  con¬ 
vince  Congress  of  the  validity  of  their  ideas  and  who  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  securing  in  1917  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the 
establishment  in  Bogota  of  pedagogic  institutes  for  men  and  women. 
The  names  of  Pomponio  Guzman,  Miguel  Abadia  Mendez,  Juan  N. 
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Corpus,  Jose  Ignacio  Vernaza,  Tomas  Rueda  Vargas,  and  Karl  Gloeck- 
ner,  a  German,  will  always  be  intimately  connected  with  this  idea  of 
vital  significance  in  the  education  and  intellectual  advance  of  the 
Colombian  woman  and  her  brother. 

Between  the  passage  of  the  law  and  the  execution  of  the  work  but 
a  short  time  intervened.  A  Colombian  architect,  Pablo  de  la  Cruz, 
was  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  building  for  the  Peda¬ 
gogic  Institute  for  Girls,  since  he  had  already  had  experience  in  simi¬ 
lar  work  in  various  South  American  countries.  It  was  desired  to 
make  the  structure  as  modern,  hygienic,  and  practical  as  possible. 


THE  NATIONAL  PEDAGOGIC  INSTITUTE  FOR  GIRLS,  BOGOTA 

Id  this  handsome  buildinK,  Iooate<t  in  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  Colombian  capital,  girls  are  prepared 
for  iwsitions  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  reimblic. 


The  situation  of  the  building,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  is  most 
delightful.  It  is  located  in  the  Chapinero  section,  the  most  charm¬ 
ing,  healthful,  and  fashionable  of  the  capital.  On  the  east  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  rises  only  1,600  feet  away,  while  on  the  west  lies  the  lovely 
plain  of  Bogota.  Air  and  light  are  abundant;  the  constant  breeze 
cleanses  the  atmosphere  and  the  bright  sun  of  this  high  plateau 
drives  away  disease.  This  plain,  more  than  7,600  feet  above  sea 
level,  may  well  be  called  a  great  health  resort. 

The  National  Pedagogic  Institute  for  Girls  has  for  its  purpose  the 
training  of  teachers  for  normal  schools  throughout  the  country.  In 
order  to  offer  a  modem  European  education  to  the  students,  the 
Colombian  Government  engaged  in  1926  four  German  university 
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THE  NATIONAL  PEDAGOGIC  INSTITUTE 

The  92  rooms  of  the  main  building  are  e<|uipped  and  rurnishe<l  throughout  in  modern  style.  Upper;  The 
library.  Lower:  A  corner  of  the  biological  museum. 
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firadiiates  who,  with  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  country,  hepjan 
and  still  direct  the  work  of  the  institute. 

Since  the  furnishings,  the  schoolroom  equipment,  and  the  teaching 
supplies  were  ordered  from  Germany  and  the  United  States,  the  92 
rooms  of  the  principal  building  have  an  absolutely  modern  appear¬ 
ance.  The  classrooms  for  natural  science  may  be  especially  men¬ 
tioned  because  of  their  provision  for  individual  work.  It  is  hardly 
necessarA'  to  say  that  the  purely  feminine  branches  are  not  disre¬ 
garded.  A  new  subject  was  the  training  in  housework  which,  in 
addition  to  cooking,  gives  instruction  in  all  tasks  to  be  done  in  the 
school,  all  being  enthusiastically  performed  by  the  students. 


Crturt««y  of  Dr.  Fsbio  I.os«no 

THE  PR.VCTICE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
Where  students  have  the  opiwrtunity  of  teaching  under  supervision. 


The  main  purpose  of  the  institute  is  training  in  practical  pedagogy, 
which  is  therefore  the  most  important  subject.  Girls  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation  are  eligible  for  entrance  at  14  years  of  age.  Each  year  30 
girls  are  selected  by  competitive  e.xamination  from  the  aspirants, 
who  generally  number  about  120.  In  three  years  a  groundwork  is 
laid,  and  two  years  more  are  devoted  especially  to  psychology  and 
practical  pedagogy.  The  curriculum  and  courses  of  study  are  adapted 
from  those  of  German  schools,  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
Colombian  student.  For  practice  teaching  there  is  a  model  school 
belonging  to  the  institute.  It  offers  a  G-year  course  to  pupils  between 
7  and  14  j'ears  of  age,  30  in  each  class.  These  six  classes  are  taught. 
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under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  of  the  Pedajrogic  Institute,  by 
the  fourth  and  fifth  year  students,  the  latter  being  thus  prepared  for 
their  degree,  which  they  generally  obtain  at  the  age  of  21  or  22  years. 
They  may  then  consider  their  studies  ended  or  may  specialize  in  the 
2-year  supplemental^  courses,  which  include  psychology,  biolog>', 
gymnasium,  religion,  and  literature. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  next  year  a  course  for  kindergarten  teachers. 
Thus  the  Pedagogic  Institute  will  include  a  6-year  model  school,  a  5- 
year  course  in  the  Pedagogic  Institute,  and  two  years  of  supplementarx’ 
courses  (or  a  year  of  preparation  for  kindei^arten  teaching).  The 
total  number  of  students  registered  is  3o0,  of  whom  120  are  hoarders. 

The  expenses  for  the  students  are  trifling.  The  Government  not 
only  offers  free  hoard  and  lodging  hut  also  gives  textbooks  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  those  holding  scholarships.  The  only  obligation  on  the  part 
of  a  graduate  is  four  years’  teaching  service  in  whatever  Government 
school  she  may  be  placed,  but  even  this  duty  is  not  rigorously 
exacted. 

The  visitor  entering  the  school  finds  a  group  of  students  who,  in 
spite  of  their  studies,  have  not  lost  the  joy  of  youth.  Their  bright 
eyes,  strong  bodies,  dexterity  in  sports  and  general  good  health  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  first  generation,  in  establishing  a  new  tradition,  has 
not  lost  its  feminine  charm  nor  poise,  and  that  it  still  preserves  the 
balance  between  what  was  the  custom  of  the  past  and  what  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  present. 

II 

POPULAR  CULTURE 
By  Concha  Romero  James 

Diriition  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

Many  cultural  activities  recently  have  been  started  by  a  group  of 
Colombian  intellectual  leaders  who  believe  in  high  thinking  and 
creative  effort.  With  a  maximum  faith  in  their  work  and  in  their 
people  these  men  and  women,  prominent  in  the  educational,  literary, 
artistic,  and  economic  life  of  the  Republic,  have  undertaken  a  number 
of  activities  designed  to  benefit  all  the  different  classes  of  people  not 
only  in  their  lovely  and  ancient  capital  but  also  all  over  the  country. 
Lacking  abundant  resources,  they  have  set  to  work  without  impressive 
budgets  but  with  unlimited  confidence  in  their  plans.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  intended  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  activities  that 
have  been  developed  within  the  last  twelve  months  through  the 
inspiration  of  this  group. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  was  the  organization  of  the 
Centro  de  Estndioii,  a  society  composed  of  prominent  citizens  interested 
in  contributing  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation  by  means  of  lectures. 
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Upper:  A  class  in  cooking,  part  of  the  domestic  science  course.  Lower:  The  dining  room  of  the  Institute. 
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coiicorts,  art  exhibitions,  short  courses,  and  publications  of  a  literairy 
or  scientific  nature.  The  president  of  this  institution.  Dr.  Gustavo 
Santos,  is  highly  respected  for  his  broad  culture  and  civic  spirit. 
Although  scarcely  more  than  a  year  old,  the  Centro  has  published  ai 
volume  containing  some  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  its  headquarters 
and  has  also  sponsored  the  publication  of  the  historical  novel  Zoraya,  by 
Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  which  has  been  hailed  by  the  critics  as  a 
lasting  contribution  to  Colombian  literature.  The  Centro  has 
recently  inaugurated  a  series  of  excursions  to  points  of  artistic  and 
historic  interest  in  Bogota,  as  well  as  to  social  welfare  institutions  and 
industrial  plants,  in  order  that  the  members  may  acquire  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  city  and  its  resources.  Among  the  distinguished 
persons  who  have  lectured  at  the  Centro  are  Dr.  Kaimundo  Rivas, 
noted  historian  and  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  gave  a 
course  on  the  political  ideology  of  Bolivar;  Miss  Frances  R.  Grant, 
vice  president  of  the  Roerich  Museum  in  New  York,  who  delivered 
two  lectures  on  the  art  and  literature  of  the  United  States;  and  Dr. 
Esteban  Jaramillo,  director  of  the  Bank  of  Colombia  and  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  presented  a  thoughtful  paper  on  the  economic  role  of 
women. 

Another  notable  institution,  the  People’s  University,  which  was 
founded  as  a  memorial  to  the  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  centennial  of  his  death,  has  made  steady  progress  under  the 
leadership  of  Senor  Antonio  Jose  Gaitan.  This  institution  offers 
popular  short  courses  in  bookkeeping,  English,  the  Spanish  language 
and  literature,  the  historj'  of  civilization,  the  history  of  Colombia, 
criminal  and  civil  law,  social  hygiene,  the  history  of  art,  general 
biology,  labor  legislation,  and  philosophy. 

The  necessity  of  giving  young  men  a  more  practical  education  has 
led  the  authorities  of  the  old  Colegio  de  San  Bartolome,  a  colonial  seat 
of  higher  education  which  as  early  as  1622  was  offering  courses  of 
university  grade  to  the  youth  of  Colombia,  to  establish  a  school  of 
economic  and  juridical  studies  where  modern  methods  of  teaching  and 
research  will  be  put  into  practice.  The  course  will  be  six  years  in 
length,  the  last  one  being  dev'oted  to  practical  work.  The  lecture 
hall  will  then  be  turned  into  a  court  room  in  order  that  the  student 
may  have  actual  experience  in  court  procedure  as  judge,  prosecutor, 
or  lawyer  for  the  defense.  The  young  man  who  specializes  in  econom¬ 
ics  will  have  in  his  sixth  year  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  his 
knowledge  of  banking,  commercial  methods,  life-insurance  work,  and 
similar  subjects. 

The  intellectual  life  of  women  has  been  enriched  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Women’s  Atheneum — curiously  enough,  at  the  initiative 
of  a  man.  Dr.  Carlos  Delgado  Morales — where  the  regidar  activities 
of  the  club  will  permit  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  to  enlai^e  the 
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range  of  their  interests.  Partienlarly  significant  are  the  new  courses 
of  university  grade  offered  for  the  first  time  at  the  colegio  directed  by 
the  Senoritas  Casas  Castaneda,  notable  educators.  These  courses  will 
he  given  by  such  distinguished  men  as  Dr.  Miguel  Abadfa  Mendez,  a 
prominent  jurist  and  former  president  of  Colombia;  Dr.  Antonio 
(idmez  Restrepo,  a  noted  literaiy’  critic;  and  Drs.  Francisco  Rengifo 
and  Jenaro  Jimenez,  authorities,  respectively,  in  philosophy  and 
Latin. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  this  cultural  movement  is 
the  anti-illiteracy  campaign  carried  out  by  the  Legion  Femenina  de 
Fducacion  Popular  (Women’s  Ix>gion  for  Popular  Education).  This 
organization  came  into  being  in  Barranquilla  on  March  16,  1930, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Alianza  Unioninta.  Chapters  have  now  been 
founded  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of  the  Republic.  The 
members  of  the  legion  pledge  themselves  to  endeavor  not  only  to 
teach  children  and  adult  illiterates  how  to  read  and  write  but  also  to 
inspire  them  with  love  for  wholesome  recreation,  including  sports, 
gardening,  and  good  reading.  The  organization  likewise  functions 
through  committees  on  medical  inspection,  school  lunches,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  clothes  to  needy  children,  and  school  gardens.  All  the  chapters 
must  have  these  committees,  at  least,  and  others  may  he  formed  to 
meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  community.  St‘veral  chapters  have 
undertaken  other  activities  such  as  series  of  lectures,  many  of  which 
are  broadcast  regularly;  Sunday  courses  for  workers;  dental,  eye  and 
ear,  and  prenatal  clinics.  The  enthusiam  and  efficiency  with  which 
the  women  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  new  tasks  have  been 
surprising  even  to  themselves.  “All  of  a  sudden,”  commented 
a  woman  writer,  “the  women  of  Colombia,  without  knowing  how'  it 
came  to  pass,  have  been  assigned  a  most  fundamental  role,  and  all  the 
doors  that  had  been  heretofore  hermetically  closed  have  now  been 
opened  wide  to  receive  them.” 

The  first  important  e.xhibition  of  Colombian  art  ever  held  in  the 
country  was  inaugurated  in  August  by  the  President,  Dr.  Enrique 
Olaya  Herrera.  The  event  was  a  revelation  not  only  because  of  the 
lar^e  number  of  painters  and  sculptors  participating  but  also  because 
of  the  high  quality  and  the  nationalistic  tendency  of  many  of  the 
works  shown.  It  is  hoped  that  this  e.xhibition  will  become  an  annual 
affair  and  that  it  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  creative  genius  of 
the  people. 

To  coordinate  and  spur  on  the  various  cultural  activities,  Don  Luis 
Enrique  Osorio,  journalist  and  former  columnist  on  the  staff  of  El 
Tiempo,  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  Cultura  Colombiana,  an 
8-page  weekly  printed  on  inexpensive  paper  which  has  no  objection 
to  exhibiting  its  poverty  and  makes  no  apologies  for  its  simple  appear¬ 
ance.  It  prides  itself — and  justly  so —  on  the  d3-namic  idealism  that 
breathes  in  everj'  line. 
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In  these  many  ways  the  new  leaders  of  Colonihia  are  endeavorin<r 
to  reach  every  social  class  and  jrive  an  opportunit\  for  self-expression 
to  all,  whether  youn^  or  old,  low  in  the  social  scale  or  high  in  the  upper 
levels  of  society.  And  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  if  they  continue 
with  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  which  they  are  now  workin^r 
they  will  do  much  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  ideal  as 
expressed  by  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sup])orters  of  the  movement : 
“To  define  our  personality  as  a  nation,  and  to  preserve  the  traditions 
which  we  have  had  and  which  we  have  put  aside  to  follow  those 
hearing;  a  foreipi  stamp.”  A  cultural  movement  inspired  in  Colom¬ 
bia’s  needs  and  easier  to  hrinp  into  action  all  the  latent  spiritual  forces 
of  a  country  so  rich  in  cultural  traditions  is  a  task  worthy  of  these 
times  when  every  nation  of  .\merica  is  strufTslii^P  to  tlevelop  a  person¬ 
ality  enabling  it  to  make  an  effective  contribution  to  world  civilization. 


SEEING  LATIN  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 
ENTER  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIES 


By  William  A.  Reid 

Foreign  Trofie  Advieter,  Pan  American  Union 

THKOCGH  the  courtesy  of  a  committee  of  business  executives 
of  the  United  States,  headed  by  Mr.  John  L.  Merrill,  president 
of  the  Pan  American  Society  and  of  All  America  Cables  (Inc.),  the 
delejrates  from  Latin  America  attendinjr  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
C’ommercial  ('onference  held  in  Washinfjton  last  October  were  invited 
to  participate  in  a  tour  of  some  of  the  leading;  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  centers  of  the  I'nited  States  at  the  close  of  its  sessions.  It 
was  desired  particularly  to  augment  the  theoretical  discussions  of  the 
conference  by  giving  the  Latin  American  delegates  an  opportunity 
to  come  into  practical  contact  with  modern  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  progress  in  the  United  States,  and  in  many  instances,  to  see 
the  raw  materials  of  their  countries  being  converted  into  finished 
products  in  many  types  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  trip  of  more  than  2,000  miles  was  made  by  train,  motor  bus, 
and  boat ;  about  a  score  of  cities  comprised  the  itinerary.  City  ofhcials 
at  various  points  welcomed  the  guests  and  honored  them  in  various 
ways.  The  visitors  were  also  received  in  several  private  homes  and 
viewed  a  few  football  games  at  some  of  the  famous  universities  of 
the  country.  The  following  pages  describe  a  few  aspects  of  modern- 
day  industry  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  raw  materials  of  Latin 
America  play  an  important  part. 
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When  is  a  snow  storm  not  a  snow  storm?  Hat  makers  perhaps 
can  answer  this  cpiestion  better  than  any  one  else.  Miniature  “snow 
storms”  rage  in  a  great  hat  factor^”  to  see  small,  almost  invisible, 
particles  of  fur  softly  falling  like  snowflakes  on  a  quiet  winter’s  day 
is  enough  to  arouse  enthusiam  in  those  who  have  never  before  seen 
hat  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale.  Indeed,  the  almost  magical 
changes  that  follow  the  arrival  of  fur  at  big  hat  factories  of  the 
United  States  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  part  that  commerce 
])lays  between  raw  materials  and  the  consuming  industries. 

The  man-made  “snow  storms”  in  the  hat  factory  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  By  this  means  the  multitudinous  particles  of  fur,  pre¬ 
viously  cut  into  minute  lengths,  drop  onto  a  form — a  revolving  wire 


LONO-HAIRF.l)  ALPACAS 


The  alpaca  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  is  one  of  the  South  .\merican  animals  that  supply  the  wool  and  fur  requireil 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 


screen  m  the  shape  of  an  enormous  hat.  Over  this  the  “snow  storm 
places  an  even  layer  of  fur,  which  is  moistened  by  a  gentle  “rain.” 
Not  many  minutes  elapse  before  the  form  is  completely  fur  covered. 
The  whole  is  then  ready  to  he  received  by  another  department  of  the 
factory,  where  the  emhrj’o  hat  is  treated  and  removed  from  the 
supporting  form.  But  many  additional  reductions  and  hand  treat¬ 
ments  are  necessary'  before  the  product  reaches  the  finishing  stages. 

“Whence  comes  this  fur  for  the  hats?”  we  ask  the  factory  manager. 
Presently,  we  are  ushered  into  the  receiving  department.  Here  are 
hundreds  of  bales  of  fur — fur  from  Argentine  rabbits,  Bolivian 
alpacas,  Chilean  vicunas,  fur  or  wool  from  various  animals  which 
once  roamed  the  wind-swept  hills  of  Magellan  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
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From  these  distant  repdons  a  single  ship  recently  brought  to  a  United 
States  port  a  full  and  valuable  cai*g(»  of  fur  and  wool.  The  tale  of 
fur-producing  animals  from  far  and  near  frontiers  of  Latin  American 
nations  is  long  and  interesting. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  same  story;  this  is  the  return  of  the 
manufactured  product  to  the  region  where  the  material  originated. 
For  instance,  in  Bolivia  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  a  certain  style 
and  form  of  hat  made  in  the  factory  of  which  we  write.  “  How  is  this 
demand  to-day?”  we  inquire  of  an  official  of  the  establishment. 
He  replies:  “The  Bolivian  cholos  for  whom  we  produce  these  special 
hats  will  wear  no  other;  the  annual  shipments  to  La  Paz  vary  little  in 
years  of  prosperity  or  depression — the  market  is  regular.  ” 

Another  hat  liked  all  over  Latin  America  is  the  large  broad-brimmed 
yellow  type,  somewhat  like  those  which  cowboys  and  planters  in  the 
United  States  wear.  Thousands  of  estancieros  and  hacendados  wear 
these  head  coverings.  Their  countries  send  us  fur;  we  return  them 
hats. 

In  this  changeful  age  one  wonders  why  a  progressive  city  like 
Baltimore  possesses  an  almost  changeless  quarter  of  her  vast  expanse 
of  port  facilities.  This  peculiar  section  has  a  strong  odor  of  cof¬ 
fee.  Here  for  many  years  ships  from  Brazil,  (^olomhia,  and  Central 
America  have  discharged  their  thousands  of  hags  of  coffee  year  in 
and  year  out.  “Baltimore,”  said  an  official,  “is  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  coffee  marts.  Clippers  and  steamers  have  long  used  its 
wharves;  the  warehouses  distribute  the  product  to  scores  of  other 
cities  for  redistribution.”  Business  sentiment  or  other  factors  seem 
to  prevent  innovations;  coffee  men  appear  to  like  the  import  methods 
of  yesterday  and  tenaciously  cling  to  them. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  owes  much  of  its  progress  to  raw  materials  that 
come  to  its  factories  from  South  and  Central  America.  Chilean 
nitrate,  in  particular,  finds  multiplied  uses  in  the  Wilmington  region. 
Nitrate  as  it  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  explosives  becomes  an 
agent  both  of  destruction  and  of  construction.  Hardly  a  new  high¬ 
way,  a  giant  bridge  or  a  great  building  could  be  carried  to  consumma¬ 
tion  without  the  aid  of  blasting  or  some  other  form  of  powder.  Again, 
nitrate  from  Chile  enters  into  the  gunpowders  that  are  demanded  by 
votaries  of  sport  all  over  the  country.  And  fireworks  for  fiestas 
have  their  origin  far  away  in  the  arid  region  of  Chile  where  nitrate 
re^ns  supreme. 

Pittsburgh  steel  mills  suggest  miniature  volcanoes.  Since  they 
extend  for  miles  and  cover  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  the  visitor 
finds  that  motor  cars  are  necessary  to  carry  him  from  section  to  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  same  plant;  and  there  are  numerous  plants.  Therefore,  a 
single  day  affords  only  sufficient  time  to  sec  a  few  outstanding  activities. 


Courtesy  of  ADclo-Chilesn  Coosolklaleci  Nitrate  Curporatiun 


LOADING  NITRATE  ORE  IN  CHILE 


Chilean  nitrate  enters  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  explosives  in  the  United  States,  besides  l>eing 
largely  used  as  a  fertilizer. 


Photosrnph  hy  Beniamin  Leroy  Miller 

MORRA  DA  MINA  MANGANESE  MINE,  BRAZIL 

This  is  one  of  the  .sources  of  manganese  ore,  of  which  the  United  States  imported  $1,484,000  worth  from 

Brazil  during  1980 
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(’ourteny  of  Patino  Minn* 

PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  TIN  MINE  AT  CATAVI,  BOLIVIA 

Bolivia's  tin  makes  iiossible  the  wide  distrilmtion  of  the  preserved-food  products  of  the  United  States, 
to  mention  liut  one  of  the  innumerable  uses  for  this  metal 

One  of  these  is  the  (lumping  of  Brazilian  and  Cuban  manganese  ore 
into  giant  white-hot  caldrons  of  litjuid  iron.  The  manganese  deposits 
in  the  United  States  are  insufficient  for  its  needs;  consequently,  for 
some  years  this  necessary  ingredient  for  steel  manufacture  has 
been  drawn  largely  from  the  countries  mentioned.  The  flowing 
streams  of  iron,  into  which  manganese  has  been  introduced  to  make 
hard  and  ductile  steel,  soon  begin  to  lose  their  extreme  heat  as  they 
follow  their  predestined  channels.  Later  other  departments  shape 
the  raw  metal  into  many  steel  commodities.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  branches  of  the  plant  receives  an  enonnous  cube  of  red- 
hot  steel  from  which,  within  a  short  time,  steel  rails  emerge  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  building.  Many  machines  take  part  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  all  operated  by  power  and  all  apparently  of  more  than  human 
intelligence.  After  the  last  machine  delivers  the  completed  rails, 
other  devices  carry  them  away  and  stack  them  uniformly.  From  these 
deposits  giant  magnets  pick  them  up  and  transfer  them  to  freight 
cars  for  dispatch  to  markets.  Most  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
obtain  rails  and  other  steel  equipment  from  Pittsburgh  plants. 
But  without  manganese  these  plants  would  be  handicapped  or  their 
output  rendered  far  less  valuable  for  service. 
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At  one  of  Pittsburgch’s  jjigantic  “food  factories”  we  might  para¬ 
phrase  Kipling’s  famous  “  Boots,  boots,  boots,”  to  “Cans,  cans, cans  ” — 
tin  cans  by  thousands — yes,  millions — and  they  are  moring  in  orderly 
procession  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  “It  is  simply  marvelous,” 
said  a  Bolivian  visitor,  “to  see  my  country’s  leading  product  being 
utilized  to  so  great  an  extent.”  Bolivia,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  only  tin-producing  country  of  the  Americas.  But  the  tin  used 
in  canning  many  varieties  of  foods  in  Pittsburgh  does  not  end  in  the 
United  States.  The  canned  foods  from  this  and  other  establish¬ 
ments,  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere,  are  shipped  to  about  100  countries 
and  dependencies  throughout  the  world!  So  Bolivia’s  tin  not  only 
plays  an  important  part  in  food  distribution  to  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  but  to  multimillions  in  cities  and  solitudes  all  over 
the  earth.  In  making  Bolivia’s  tin  available  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  three  countries — Bolivia,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States — are  working  in  close  cooperation. 
The  first-mentioned  supplies  the  raw  ore;  this  ore  is  smelted  and  turned 
into  tin  sheets  in  the  second  country;  and  the  United  States  utilizes 
by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  the  finished  product. 

The  rise  of  Akron  and  the  rise  in  rubber  consumption  during  the 
past  few  decades  have  both  been  remarkable.  Probably  it  would 
not  be  wrong  to  say  that  Amazonian  rubber  started  Akron  on  the  road 
to  fame  and  fortune,  for  it  was  in  this  city  that  quantities  of  rubber 
arrived  from  the  Amazon  valley  before  plantation  rubber  became  a 
factor  in  commerce.  In  earlier  days,  about  1911-12-13,  “when  rub¬ 
ber  was  king  in  Amazonia,”  some  of  Akron’s  pioneers  were  manu¬ 
facturing  buggy  tires  of  rubber;  most  of  the  raw  material  came  then 
from  Brazilian  and  Bolivian  jungles. 

“Do  you  receive  much  Amazon  rubber  to-day  in  your  factories?” 
a  Brazilian  visitor  asked  the  manager  of  one  of  Akron’s  rubber 
companies.  “We  always  use  a  certain  quantity  of  Para  rubber,” 
said  the  host,  “and  perhaps  we  shall  always  want  at  least  some  of 
this  product,  because  of  its  fine  quality.”  Then  the  manager  spoke 
of  the  operations  of  modern  rubber  plantations  in  Amazonia  and  of 
the  progress  of  the  Ford  Co.  plantation  now  well  under  way 
on  the  Tapajos  River  in  Brazil.  “Before  many  years,”  said  this 
gentleman,  “we  shall  probably  be  consuming  much  larger  quantities 
of  Tapajos  rubber  here  in  Akron,  not  alone  for  tires  but  for  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  everyday  articles  that  are  now  made 
of  rubber.  Rubber  floors  and  rubber  streets  are  just  now  opening 
larger  uses  for  this  product  of  the  tropics.” 

The  progress  of  Akron  rests  not  merely  on  the  importance  of  rubber 
goods  made  for  use  on  terra  finna;  far  from  it,  since  Akron  builds  for 
the  air  both  planes  and  ships.  And  both  of  these  rising  industries 
demand  other  Latin  American  materials  besides  rubber.  Ecuador’s 
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TAI'I’ING  A  Kl'BBEK  TKEE 

The  I'nited  States  continues  to  draw  on  Brazil  in  its  ever-increasing  demand  for  rubber. 


balsa  wood  has  found  an  increasing  market  “in  the  air.”  It  is  the 
lightest  wood  known  and  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  serve  well  on  both 
airplanes  and  airships.  Thus  Akron’s  industries  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  rubber  and  balsa  wood  complement  each  other. 

Naturally,  the  Nation’s  largest  electrical  plant — comprising  many 
buildings  covering  hundreds  of  acres — could  not  fail  to  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  foreign  visitors.  Many  products  from  Latin  America  and  the 
world  in  general  are  made  use  of  in  such  ah  establishment.  But  one 
of  the  subjects  that  claimed  especial  attention  was  the  number  of 
Latin  American  students  and  workers  to  be  seen  busily  engaged  in 
labor  of  one  kind  or  another.  Student  courses  attract  foreigners 
and  in  recent  years  young  S«)uth  and  (Vntral  Americans  have  found 
service  and  salaries  in  these  great  works.  Moreover,  there  are  usually 
under  construction  giant  turbines  or  other  machinery  destined  for 
industrial  activity  in  the  nations  to  the  south. 

Of  particular  interest  on  this  occasion  was  the  broadcasting  of  the 
voices  of  Latin  American  visitors.  Each  member  of  the  group  was 
given  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  address  radio  listeners  in  his  home 
country.  In  charge  of  the  microphone  was  a  young  Latin  American 
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whose  familiarity  with  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English  makes  him 
an  invaluable  and  permanent  employee  of  the  company. 

At  a  well-known  industrial  establishment  in  Rochester  a  sight 
unusual  to  the  average  person  is  presented  by  more  than  a  hundred 
bars  of  silver,  or  about  3  tons.  Yet  this  mass  of  one  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  is  only  a  week’s  supply  for  the  factory;  in  other  words, 
the  silver  is  here  to  be  converted  into  photosensitive  materials.  The 
process  appears  to  be  wanton  destruction;  even  if  silver  is  of  lower 
than  normal  value  we  are  shocked  to  see  the  big  bars  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid.  Silver  nitrate,  it  may  be  recalled,  is  sensitive  to  light; 
it  loses  its  whiteness  under 
the  influence  of  sun’s  rays. 

It  is  this  basic  chemical  fact 
that  makes  photography  pos¬ 
sible.  Speaking  of  the  sil- 
v'er,  the  company  tells  us: 

“Into  every  bar  a  hole  is 
drilled,  a  record  number  is 
punched.  Chips  from  the 
drillings  are  tested  by  the 
<lepartment  handling  the  sil¬ 
ver.  ...  If  a  trace  of  cop¬ 
per  (»r  irtm  were  permitted, 
unchecked,  to  go  into  the 
manufacturing  stream,  en¬ 
dangering  photographic  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  later  tests  would 
discover  and  eliminate  the 
results,  but  time  and  other 
materials  would  have  been 
wasted.’’  The  manufacture 
of  photographic  supplies  is 
but  one  process  utilizing  sil¬ 
ver  which  is  supplied  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  by  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
and  other  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

Hartford  is  the  home  of  the  “Wasp’’  and  “Hornet” — both  names 
significant  of  speed  and  power  on  the  wing.  Within  a  few  years 
small  factories  have  evolved  into  giant  establishments  for  producing 
these  famous  engines  that  are  propelling  planes  and  carrying  passen¬ 
gers  over  land  and  sea.  Naturally,  visitors  from  Latin  American 
countries  feel  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  air  transportation  because 
it  is  to-day  connecting  many  a  wild  and  distant  region  of  those  newer 
nations  with  their  civilized  centers. 


SILVER  BULLION  FROM  A  MEXICAN  MINE 


The  silver  mines  of  many  of  the  Latin  American  republics 
supply  metal  for  use  in  various  industries  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  manufacture  of  |>hntngraphic  sup- 
l)lies  is  but  one. 
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OPEX-riT  WORKINGS,  VANADll'M  MINE,  PERU 
Peru  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  vanadium,  which  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  steel  in<lustry. 


Courtesy  of  The  Berber  Asphelt  Co, 

A  SECTION  OF  THE  BERMUDEZ  ASPHALT  LAKE,  VENEZUELA 

A  small  section  of  the  1,000-acre  deposit  from  which  the  vegetation  has  been  cleared  to  permit  the  extraction 

of  the  asphalt. 
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An  official  opens  certain  chambers  of  one  of  the  engines — he  wants 
to  show  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  mechanism  that  any  land  can 
boast.  Here  are  the  precisely  working  pistons,  caps,  meshes,  all  of 
the  hardest  steel.  “What  kind  of  steel?”  a  visitor  asks.  The  engi¬ 
neer  responds,  “Vanadium.”  “Ah,”  continues  the  visitor,  “you 
called  on  Peru  to  help  harden  your  steel — to  send  you  that  valuable 
metal  from  the  great  heights  of  her  mountains,  and  in  changed  form 
it  helps  man  and  machine  to  navigate  the  heights  of  space.”  Vana¬ 
dium  is,  indeed,  coming  into  greater  use  not  only  in  aviation  but  in 
many  other  industries. 

“Your  marvelous  boulevards  and  endless  highways,”  said  one  of 
the  visitors,  “astonish  me — they  are  far  more  extensive  than  I 
expected  to  see.”  “But  do  you  know,”  replied  one  of  the  American 
members  of  the  party,  “that  Venezuelan  asphalt  is  imported  in  vast 
quantities  to  help  build  the  streets  and  roads  of  which  you  speak?” 
Then  ensued  animated  conversation  regarding  the  world’s  largest 
deposits  of  asphalt — those  in  eastern  Venezuela  and  in  Trinidad. 
Operations  at  both  of  these  places  not  only  supply  the  needs  of  the 
United  States,  but  furnish  much  asphalt  for  export  to  Europe,  the 
Far  East,  Australia,  and  to  various  American  Republics.  Asphalt 
has  been  a  much-used  commodity  in  the  United  States  and  its  min¬ 
ing  and  importation  represent  enormous  investments.  Philadelphia 
is  the  most  important  port  of  this  country  in  the  receipt  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  asphalt  cargo. 

“Fifty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  telephone;  but  there  was  a 
telephone  laboratory.”  This  sentence  synthesizes  a  tendency  of  half 
a  century  ago — a  tendency  far  more  pronounced  to-day — that  long 
hours  and  years  of  research  precede  most  great  industrial  enterprises. 
The  business  of  the  telephone  has  during  the  last  decade  brought 
American  Republics  into  closer — some  into  almost  instant — contact. 
Back  of  this  intimate  communication  stand  the  Bell  Laboratories 
where  the  visitor  watches  entranced  as  wizards  unfold  the  unknown 
and  the  seemingly  impossible  before  his  eyes.  What  are  the  marvels? 
Too  numerous  to  mention!  But  here  are  a  few:  2-way  television, 
dial  impulses  changed  to  oral  instructions,  repeaters  that  amplify 
currents,  midtichannel  carriers,  vacuum  tubes  that  demonstrate  the 
defraction  of  electrons — all  associated  with  improving  communica¬ 
tions  between  peoples  everywhere  on  the  earth. 

Thus  as  the  delegates  separated  in  New  York  to  take  their  home¬ 
ward  way  by  train,  boat,  or  airplane,  they  knew  that  distance  was 
no  longer  a  barrier  between  their  countries. 
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Frescoes  especially  painted  in  New  York  by  Diego  Rivera 
heightened  the  keen  interest  in  the  one-man  exhibition  ot  the 
work  of  this  great  Mexican  artist  which  opened  December  23,  1931, 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  This  exhibition  is  one 
more  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico 
and  Mexican  culture. 

By  bringing  Rivera  to  New  York  to  paint  the  frescoes,  the  museum 
made  it  possible  for  American  art  lovers  and  the  interested  public  to 
see  characteristic  examples  of  the  artist’s  work  in  his  most  famous  4 

medium.  Since  frescoes  can  not  be  shipped  with  safety,  it  has 
hitherto  been  impossible  for  Americans  to  see  Rivera’s  most  celebrated 
work  without  a  journey  to  Mexico.  Those  he  painted  for  the  New  j 

York  show  are  variations  of  some  of  his  best-known  Mexican  subjects.  \ 

His  frescoes  in  Mexico  City  are  found  on  the  four  walls  of  two  j 

3-storied  patios  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  in  the  Prepara- 
tory  School  near  by;  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Chapingo,  not  far  ^ 

from  the  capital;  and  in  the  Palace  of  C'ortes  at  Cuernavaca,  for  which 
they  were  generously  commissioned  by  the  late  Dwight  \V.  Morrow. 

Rivera’s  work  on  a  series  in  the  National  Palace,  Mexico  City,  was 
interrupted  by  liis  journey  to  the  United  States.  In  Idols  Behind  ^ 

Altars  Anita  Brenner  says  of  Rivera’s  frescoes: 

No  lyric,  no  dramatic  urge  informalizes  this  cerebral  world.  Rivera  builds  a 
house  accessible  to  the  mind.  Uptm  the  abstract  structure  conceived  in  a?sthetic 
terms  he  jjours  a  cast  of  philosophic  ideas.  The  human  beings  and  their  eourses 
that  he  represents  are  chosen  for  a  symbolic  purpose.  He  does  not  garble  their 
textures,  but  to  sensual  beauties  he  arrives  last,  curiously  enough  an  exception  to 
the  native  habit  of  seeing  the  physical  object  first. 

The  fact  that  it  was  the  first  time,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  a  museum 
had  brought  a  great  artist  to  a  city  to  do  special  work  on  such  a  large 
scale  for  a  single  exhibition  aroused  special  interest  and  focused 
attention  on  the  frescoes,  especially  in  view  of  the  reputation  of  the 
artist  for  his  accomplishments  in  this  medium  not  only  at  home  but 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  the  California  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 

San  Francisco,  where  he  completed  frescoes  last  year. 

'  The  frescoes  painted  especially  for  the  New  York  show  are  hung  in 
the  museum’s  largest  gallery,  the  focal  point  and  climax  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  They  illustrate  Rivera’s  characteristic  vitality  of  design,  his 
clarity,  and  his  feeling  for  perspective.  Viewing  them,  one  can  under¬ 
stand  why  the  artist  is  credited  with  revitalizing  painting  in  this 
medium,  and  why  he  is  considered  the  greatest  living  master  of  fresco 
painting.  His  is  the  superior  craftsmanship  which  earned  fame  for 
the  exponents  of  that  technique  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  he  is 
4S 
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CourUsy  of  Katherine  Anne  Porter 

WORKERS  IN  METAL 

This  picturizatioD  of  a  native  industry  is  a  detail  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Mexico, 
one  of  the  series  that  won  international  recognition  for  Rivera. 

probably  more  responsible  than  any  other  artist  since  that  time  for 
restoring  this  art  to  the  high  level  of  Michelangelo’s  glamorous  days. 

The  exhibition  is  not  only  interesting  sesthetically  but  it  is  extremely 
valuable  to  students  of  design,  since  with  the  finished  pictures  are 
hung  the  cartoons  made  for  them  by  the  artist. 

Rivera  paints  in  the  true  fresco  style,  using  ground  earth  colors, 
mainly  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  on  wet  plaster.  The  color 


Courtwy  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 


PORTRAIT  OF  MME.  CAROLINE  DURIEUX.  BY  RIVERA 

incorporated  in  the  dried  plaster  gives  to  the  work  a  unique  surface 
texture  and  a  remarkahly  enduring  quality.  Lime  of  the  exact 
composition  needed  by  the  artist  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  send  to  Mexico  for  material. 

The  frescoes  Rivera  painted  for  the  New  York  exhibition  are  about 
5  by  8  feet  and  can  not  be  transported  without  danger  of  cracking. 
For  his  work  in  this  country,  Rivera  has  evolved  a  method  of  paint¬ 
ing  on  plaster  which  has  been  incased  in  steel  and  wire  frames. 
When  completed  and  in  place,  the  picture  looks  as  if  painted  on  the 
wall,  but  it  can  be  removed  at  will.  This  method  is  considered  ideal 
for  frescoes  in  the  United  States,  where  most  buildings  stand  but  a 
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C'ourtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Mo<lero  Art 


THE  CANOE 


Rivera’s  interpretation  of  one  of  the  flower-decorated  boats  on  the  canals  of  the  floating  gardens  of  Xochi- 
milco  near  Mexico  City. 


short  time  compared  with  structures  which  house  such  world-famous 
examples  as,  for  instance,  those  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  St.  Peter’s. 

Diego  Rivera  was  born  December  8,  1886,  in  the  Mexican  mining 
town  of  Guanajuato.  His  grandfather  had  been  chief  of  military- 
administration  under  Juarez.  His  father  was  a  consultant  chemist, 
school-teacher,  and  editor  of  a  small  paper 

When  6  years  old  he  was  taken  by  his  family  to  Mexico  City,  where 
he  began  to  draw  under  the  direction  of  Jose  Guadalupe  Posada. 
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Court«ay  of  tho  MiMoum  of  Mo<lorn  Art 


THE  AWAKEXER.  BY  RIVERA 

A  canvas  uf  Russian  ias|>iration  exhihitetl  throutfh  the  courtesy  of  Sehora  Gua<)alu|>e  Marin  de  Cuesta, 

Mexico  City. 


In  1898  be  entered  the  studio  of  an  academic  painter,  Felix  Para. 
In  1907  he  worked  under  Eduardo  Chieharro  in  Madrid.  Dissatis¬ 
fied  there,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  interest  in  painting  united  with 
a  growing  interest  in  polities,  shown  also  in  his  later  journey  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  His  work  was  inlluenced  hv  CYv.anne,  Picasso,  Renoir,  and 
Henri  Rousseau.  He  returned  to  Mexico  in  1910,  hut  went  again  to 
Paris  the  next  year.  His  interest  in  painting  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  growth  of  a  peojile  or  a  civilization  turned  his 
attention  to  a  medium  greater  in  scope  and  more  lasting  than  oil- 
that  of  fresco.  It  was  not  until  1918,  however,  that  he  began  experi¬ 
menting  in  this  medium.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  in  Italy, 
where  he  had  seen  great  examples  of  this  art. 

In  addition  to  the  frescoes,  the  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  includes  50  oils,  40  drawings,  and  water  colors,  loaned  by  Mexican, 
American,  and  European  collectors  and  by  American  museums. 
The  show  covers  the  artist’s  work  from  1902  to  the  present  and  wdll 
continue  through  January. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Barr,  jr.,  is  director  of  the  Museum,  and  Mr.  Jere 
Abbott,  Associate  Director. 
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Arifentlue  Committee  on  liihlioijiaphy. — The  Pan  American  Union 
has  been  informed  tliroiifrh  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina  that  his 
(lovernment  has  appointed  its  National  Technical  Cooperatirg  (Com¬ 
mittee  on  Biblio»;raphy  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Dr.  Jnan  Pablo 
Kcha^iie,  president  of  the  Arirentine  (Commission  for  the  Protection 
of  Public  Libraries,  is  chairman,  and  the  other  members  are  Carlos 
F.  Melo,  Leopoldo  Lii^ones,  Rdmulo  Zabala,  and  Felix  Carrie. 

Xewi^paper  ami  magazine  liett. — The  library  has  prepared  the  sixth 
number  of  its  bibliojrra])hic  series  under  the  title  of  Catalogue  oj 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  0/  the 
Can  American  Union  (112  pages,  mimeographed).  This  is  a  revised 
edition  of  a  similar  catalogue  prepared  in  March,  1929,  and  is  a  com- 
|)lete  record  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  library,  including 
not  only  the  periodicals  received  currently  but  those  for  which  only 
one  or  two  volumes  or  other  short  runs  are  on  fde.  A  limited  number 
of  these  catalogues  is  available  for  distribution  to  libraries. 

Reading  lists. — In  response  to  some  of  the  301  recpiests  for  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  students  and  specialists  in  Latin  American  affairs, 
the  library  i)repared  brief  typewritten  reailing  lists  of  books  on:  The 
Panama  Congress  of  1S20;  the  Nicaraguan  Canal:  the  Life  of  Benito 
Pablo  duarez;  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay;  and  Stock  Exchanges  in  Latin 
.Vmerica.  (A)pies  of  these  may  be  had  upon  application. 

Accessions. — Since  September  1  the  library  has  added  920  volumes 
and  pamphlets  to  its  shelves;  of  these  367  w'ere  received  during  the 
past  month.  A  few  selected  titles  are  as  follows: 

I'a/on'is  fxiiirilualcis  ile  la  raza  ind'igcna;  xu  eiluracion  dt-xde  lox  tiemi>ox  precortt- 
xiannx  haxia  nuestrox  d’lax.  For  .\iitonio  (liitit^rrez  ()livero.s.  Mexico,  Talleres 
tiriificus  dc  la  Xaei6n,  ltV29.  :U  p.  8". 

.Modern  South  America;  a  comprehensive  survey  based  on  20  years  of  intimate 
connection  with  the  people,  places,  governments,  industries,  commerce,  and 
changing  conditions  of  the  growing  nations  of  South  America.  By  C.  W.  Dom- 
ville  Fife.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  [1931?].  320  p.  illus.  8“. 
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The  struggle  for  South  America;  economy  and  ideology.  By  J.  F.  Xormano. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1931.  294  p.  8". 

Vida,  cautsas  y  efectos  de  la  evolucion  artistica  argentina.  Los  liltimos  30 
aiios.  Por  ('arlos  P.  Kipainontc.  Buenos  Aires,  M.  (ileizer,  editor,  1930. 
249  p.  8". 

Fdbulas.  2*ed.  Por  Liiis  .Andres  Zuniga.  Tegucigalpa,  Tipograffa  Xaeional, 
1931.  204  p.  12". 

Resyue-da  a  las  /liedras:  poesfa.  Por  Luis  Barrit)s  Cruz.  Caracas,  Editorial 
“Elite”  11931].  173  p.  8". 

Les  rfsxiltats  de  la  premiere  conjirence  de  codification  du  droit  international; 
coininunication  a  I’-Acadeinie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  (stance  du  15 
novembre  1930).  Par  .Alejandro  .llvarez.  Paris,  Librairie  F^lix  .Alcan,  1931. 
30  p.  8". 

La  codification  du  droit  international;  expos^  des  motifs  et  projet  de  declaration 
sur  les  donmk's  fondamentales  et  les  grands  principes  du  droit  international  de 
I’avenir  pre^.sentc  a  ITnstitut  de  Droit  International,  k  ITnternational  .Associ¬ 
ation,  a  IT'nion  .luridique  Internationale  et  a  r.Acad^mie  Diplomatique  Inter¬ 
nationale.  Par  .Alejandro  Alvarez.  Paris,  Ia‘s  Editions  Internationales,  1931. 

00  p.  8". 

.1  tentative  bibliography  of  the  belles-lettres  of  Porto  Rico.  By  Guillermo  Rivera. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  I’niversitj’  Press,  1931.  01  p.  8". 

Principios  de  regimen  municiiml.  Por  Rafael  BieLsa.  Buenos  .Aires,  J. 
Lajouane  &  Cia.,  editores,  1930.  231  p.  8". 

Como  se  conta  a  historia  de  Colombo,  de  Cabral,  da  Amirica  e  do  Brasil.  Por 
J.  M.  Monteiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  da  ”  Medicamenta,”  1931.  146  p.  8". 

Josi  de  la  Luz  y  Caballero  como  educador.  Por  Jos6  Cipriano  de  la  Luz  y 
Caballero.  Habana,  Cultural,  S.  .A.,  1931.  310  p.  12".  (Coleccidn  de  libros 
cubanos.  Director;  Fernando  Ortiz.  Vol.  XXVII.) 

Paraguay,  its  cultural  heritage,  social  conditions,  and  educational  problems. 
By  .Arthur  Ehvood  Elliott.  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  1931.  210  p.  plates.  8". 

Historia  de  la  organizacidn  constitucional.  Por  Juan  .A.  Gonzdlez  CalderOii. 
Buenos  .Aires,  .A.  I^ajouane  &  Cia.,  editores,  1930.  320  p.  8". 

Antolog'ia  de  la  poesta  femenina  argentina,  con  rcferencias  biograOcas  y  biblio- 
grdficas.  Seleccionada  y  ordenada  por  Jose  Carlos  Maube  y  Adolfo  Capdevielle 
(h.).  Prdlogo  de  Rosa  Bazdn  de  Cdmara.  Cardtula  y  ex-libris  de  Sara  Capde¬ 
vielle.  Buenos  .Aires,  Impresores  Ferrari  Hnos.,  1930.  509  p.  8”. 

Del  tiempo  de  naupa  (folklore  nortefto).  Por  Rafael  Cano.  Buenos  Aires, 
Tallercs  Grdficos  Argentinos  L.  J.  Rosso,  1930.  475  p.  8". 

Zoraya,  una  vida  de  amor  y  santidad.  Por  Daniel  Samper  Ortega.  Bogotd, 
Sociedad  Editora  de  Obras  Xacionales,  1931.  303  p.  8". 

During  the  past  month  the  lihrarA'  has  received  the  following 
magazines  for  the  first  time: 

Agricultor  Moderno  (Revista  de  .Agricultura,  Pecuaria  e  Avicultura),  Rua 
Barao  de  Itapetininga,  18,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  (M.)  Anno  1,  Xo.  1,  maio  1931. 
46  p.  illus.  75'4  X  lOl’i  inches. 

Xosotras  (panorama  feminista  internacional),  Valparaiso,  Chile,  Casilla  3357. 
.Aflo  1,  Xo.  1,  agosto,  1931.  (M.)  8  p.  illus.  10'<  x  14^4  inches. 

Revista  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Guatemala  (SecciOn  de  Arqueologia) ,  Guatemala. 
Xo.  1,  1931.  10  p.  illus.  x  W/e  inches. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Bolivariana  de  Panamd,  Imprenta  Xaeional,  Panamd. 
(Trimestral.)  .Ano  1,  Xo.  1,  octubre  de  1931.  Ill  p.  6x9  inches. 
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Boletln  de  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  Central  del  Ecuador,  Quito.  (Q.) 
[Vol.  1],  No.  1,  enero-marzo  de  1931.  69  p.  7  x  10^  inches. 

I  Boletin  de  Estadistica  y  J urisprudencia  (Prefectura  General  de  Policia),  Impren- 

ta  y  Encuadernacidn  de  la  Policia,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  (Trimestral.) 
f  Afto  18,  No.  73,  primer  trimestre  de  1931.  7  x  10}4  inches. 

I  The  Mexico  City  Post,  M6xico,  D.  F.  (W.)  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  November  14, 

1931.  8  p.  illus.  18  X  22  inches. 

f  Ageus  (Revista  de  Ciencias  y  Arte),  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador  (drgano  oficial 

1  de  la  .\sociaci6n  General  de  Estudiantes  Universitarios  Salvadorenos) .  (Bi-mo.) 

■  .\no  1.  No.  2,  septiembre-octubre,  1931.  58  p.  illus.  9)^  x  13  inches. 

®  Cultura  Colombiana,  Luis  Enrique  Osorio,  Director,  Apartado  852,  Bogotd, 

3  Colombia.  (W.)  [Vol.  1],  agosto  6  de  1931.  8  p.  illus.  13^  x  20  inches. 

Revista  de  Educacion  (Direccidn  de  Educacidn  Piiblica  de  Narino),  Pasto, 
J  Colombia.  Aflo  1.  Nos.  1-3,  marzo  de  1931.  (Bi-mo.)  88  p.  6)4  x  9)4  inches. 

1  Cuadernos  de  Economia  (mensuario  de  cuestiones  sociales,  econ6micas,  finan- 

E  cieras,  estadisticas),  San  Salvador,  Salvador.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  octubre  de  1931. 

I  16  p.  10  X  14)i  inches. 

Revista  Textil  (Textil  Zeitschrift-Textil  Magazine),  Sao  Paulo  (M.)  [Spinning, 
weaving,  knitting,  dyeing.]  Anno  8,  No.  1,  September,  1931.  78  p.  illus.  9x12 
“  inches. 

*  Ariel  (publicado  por  la  Confederacidn  de  Profesores  de  Chile),  Casilla  4542, 

Santiago,  Chile.  (Quincenal.)  Aflo  1,  No.  1,  15  de  octubre  de  1931.  8  p. 

^  illus.  11  X  15  inches. 

I  Boletin  General  de  Estadistica  (drgano  trimestral  de  la  Direccidn  General  del 

i  Ramo).  Quito,  Ministerio  de  Gobierno  y  Estadistica.  Aflo  1,  No.  1,  mayo  de 

j  1931.  80  p.  9  X  13  inches. 

El  Constructor  (drgano  mensual  de  la  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios),  Apartado  936, 
t  Panamd.  Aflo  1,  No.  3,  noviembre  de  1931.  36  p.  illus.  8)4  x  11)4  inches. 

I  Revista  del  Ejircito,  Marina  y  Aeron&utica  (drgano  del  Ministerio  de  Guerra  y 

t  .  Marina),  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Aflo  1,  No.  4,  31  de  octubre  de  1931.  109  p. 

”  illus.  6x9  inches. 

Heraldo  Comercial  (bajo  el  patrocinio  de  la  “  Federacidn  del  Comercio,  ”  Carrera 
7a,  No.  337,  Bogotd,  Colombia,  Aflo  1,  No.  1,  10  de  noviembre  de  1931.  (Revista 
,  ,  quincenal  ilustrada.)  32  p.  illus.  9)4  x  12)4  inches. 
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The  present  economic  situation  has  made  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  more  conscious  of  the  importance  of  commercial  factors  in 
international  relations. 

Indicative  of  this  tendency  are  two  conventions  subscribed  to  by 
Chile  and  Peku  in  Lima  on  June  18,  1931,  whereby  natural  fertilizers 
and  fresh  fruits  from  either  country  are  exempt  from  Government 
and  municipal  levies  and  from  import  duties,  respectively,  in  the 
other. 

Sijrnificant,  too,  is  the  e.xecutive  ajrreement  between  Chile  and  the 
United  State.s,  signed  on  September  28,  1931,  under  which  the  two 
countries  agree  to  accord  to  the  commerce  of  each  other  uncondi¬ 
tional  most-favored-nation  treatment:  The  United  States  will  extend 
to  the  commerce  of  Chile  the  same  advantages  (customs  duties  and 
other  fiscal  imposts,  as  well  as  import  licenses  and  other  measures) 
which  it  gives  to  any  other  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  special 
treatment  accorded  to  its  owm  outlying  possessions,  to  Cuba,  and  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Reciprocally,  Chile  concedes  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  most-favored-nation  treatment,  including 
the  reduced  tariffs  applied  to  French  merchandise  by  virtue  of  the 
modm  vivendi  of  May  22,  1931,  between  Chile  and  France.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  terminated  by  either  country  on  15  days’  notice, 
presupposes  the  willingness  of  the  tw'o  Governments  to  enter  into  a 
commercial  treaty  at  an  ajjpropriate  time  in  the  future.  Chile  and 
the  United  States  have  had  no  such  treaty  since  1850,  when  the 
Convention  of  Peace,  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation  concluded 
between  the  two  countries  in  1832  was  terminated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chile. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law',  held  in  Washington,  October  29-31,  1931,  Miss 
Doris  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women, 
and  Prof.  .Tesse  S.  Reeves,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  member 
of  the  Pan  American  Commission  of  Jurists  for  the  Codification  of 
International  Law,  w'ere  nominated  for  membership  in  the  institute 
to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  to 
the  honorary  presidency  of  the  institute  and  the  death  of  former 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing. 

The  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  organized  October 
12}  1912,  and  inaugurated  December  29,  1915,  during  the  second  Pan 
5t> 
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American  Scientific  Congress,  was  founded  to  coordinate,  through  a 
central  organization  in  Washington  and  cooperating  associations  in 
all  the  American  Republics,  the  efforts  of  American  jurists  and  pub¬ 
licists  for  the  development  and  codification  of  international  law  and 
the  generalization  of  its  principles.  Each  Republic  of  America  bas  an 
affiliated  society  which  appoints  the  national  members  of  the  insti¬ 
tute.  In  Bolivia,  for  example,  it  is  the  Bolivian  Society  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  which  met  on  September  21,  1931,  and  elected  Senores 
Daniel  Sanchez  Bustamante,  Claudio  Pinilla,  Alberto  Gutierrez,  Julio 
Gutierrez,  and  David  Alvestegui  as  the  representatives  of  that  country. 

The  names  of  Miss  Stevens  and  Professor  Reeves  will  be  presented 
to  the  institute  for  election  at  the  next  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  just 
prior  to  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  to 
be  held  in  Montevideo  in  December,  1931.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  governing  board  to  represent  the  institute  during  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  furnish  any  information  or  advice  for  which  it  may  be  asked ; 
its  members  are  Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  Chile;  Dr.  Luis  Anderson, 
Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  y  Sirven,  Cuba;  Dr. 
Victor  M.  Maiirtua,  Peru;  and  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  and  Miss 
Doris  Stevens,  United  States. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  received  word  from  the  Me.xican 
Government  that  the  meeting  of  the  Seventh  American  Scientific 
Congress  bas  been  postponed  from  February,  1932,  until  November, 
1933.  This  decision  was  reached  because  of  present  world  conditions, 
which  make  it  impossible  for  many  nations  to  send  special  represent¬ 
atives  to  the  sessions. 
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One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  national 
resources  is  that  of  adequately  financing  both  large  and  small  scale 
agricidtural  activities.  Of  the  21  nations  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  many,  including  Argentina,  Brazil,  (  Jiile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Venezuela,  have  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  national  banks  for  that  especial  purpose,  and  others 
have  private  or  cooperative  organizations  which  include  agricultural 
financing  of  some  sort  among  their  functions. 

The  newest  national  agricultural  bank  is  that  of  Peru,  established 
by  decree  law  No.  7273  issued  by  the  National  Council  of  Government 
on  August  16,  1931.  It  was  created  to  give  to  national  agriculture 
the  long-term  financial  assistance  which  private  banks  were  inherently 
unable  to  offer.  Its  authorized  capital  is  20,000,000  soles  gold,  a  sum 
which  may  be  increased  by  the  directors  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government.  Of  this  amount  the  Government  mil  supply  5,000,000 
soles  in  cash  and  10,000,000  soles  in  Class  C  securities  of  the  Central 
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Kosorve  Bank  (seo  Bulletin  for  December,  1931,  p.  1208),  and  the 
remaining  5,000,000  soles  will  he  issued  in  8  per  cent  bonds  to  the 
public.  The  chief  functions  of  the  bank  are  to  arrange  for  farmers 
and  cattle  raisers  loans  whose  security  shall  be  crops,  stock,  and 
equipment,  and  to  issue  agricultural  bonds,  although  it  is  also  author¬ 
ized  to  carry  on  such  other  general  banking  operations  as  buj'ing  and 
selling  drafts  and  checks  payable  abroad  and  dealing  in  futures, 
whenever  such  actions  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  bank  and  its 
clients  or  to  further  their  interests.  The  loans  to  farmers  and  cattle 
raisers  may  include  not  only  the  money  necessary  for  preparing  the 
soil,  sowing,  and  harvesting  the  crop,  but  also  a  sufficient  amount  for 
the  subsistence  of  a  man  and  his  family,  rental  if  he  does  not  own  the 
land  he  cidtivates,  assessments  and  ta.xes,  and  insurance.  Onh’  in 
exceptional  cases  will  loans  be  issued  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  crops  or  stock.  The  bank  may,  if  the  directors 
deem  it  wise,  require  that  additional  security  be  pledged,  in  the  form 
of  chattel  or  real  estate  mortgages.  The  terms  on  which  advance 
loans  may  be  made  vary  in  length;  for  crops,  the  maximum  period  is 
two  years;  for  livestock,  five  years;  and  for  equipment,  three  years. 

The  value  to  a  country  of  providing  such  banking  facilities  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  quotation,  taken  from  the  introduction  to  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Stock  Raising  Bank  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1930- 
June  30,  1931 : 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  corner  of  the  country  devoted  to  our 
fundamental  industries  where  it  (the  bank)  has  not  ixmetrated  with  its  loans  to 
stimulate  and  sustain  those  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  such  activities. 
Our  workers  have  seen  that  the  Republic  is  concerned  for  their  well-lxjing:  many 
have  had  the  radius  of  their  activities  increased  and  new  and  profitable  possibili¬ 
ties  opened  to  them;  others  have  found  release  from  burdensome  interest  charges 
and  the  possible  trage<ly  of  losing  their  property  at  the  expiration  of  a  given 
I)eriod,  pros|>ects  which  made  their  work  discouraging  and  futile;  and  many  have 
l)een  literally  saved  from  ruin. 

But  our  laborers  are  not  the  only  ones  benefited  by  the  bank,  for  its  influence 
extends  directly  or  indirectly  to  other  groups:  to  the  national  treasury,  which 
receives  twice  a  year  interest  on  50,000,000  bolivares,  and  has  seen  its  income 
from  stamp  and  registry  taxes  increase  by  the  putting  into  circulation  of 

51.592.700  bolivares;  to  the  treasuries  of  the  individual  States,  whose  income 
from  stamped  pa|)er  has  been  proportionately  increased;  to  business  in  general, 
which  has  l)een  stimulated  in  every  department;  to  the  entire  country,  in  a  word, 
which  has  increased  in  wealth  and  found  in  these  loans  a  remedy  for  the  present 
world  crisis. 

.  .  .  The  bank  has  taken  favorable  action  on  1,086  requests  for  credit,  granting 
loans  totaling  51,592,700  Imlivares  (this  amount  includes  loans  from  the  capital 
supplied  by  the  nation,  from  amortization  payments,  and  from  repayment  of 
some  loans  in  full),  for  its  original  capital  of  30,000,000  bolivares  was  increased 
in  1929  to  50,0(M),000  bolivares.  ...  Of  the  total  amount  granted  in  loans, 

40.606.700  bolivares  were  loaned  to  farmers  and  10,986,000  bolivares  to  stock- 
raisers.  .  .  .  The  bank  has  on  hand  at  present  1,777,000  bolivares  with  which 
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to  attend  to  the  petitions  ixMidijiR,  wliicli  total  41,661,300  t)olivares;  action  on 
199  of  these,  for  12,729,800  holivares,  has  l)een  decided.  The  bank  has  paid  to 
the  nation  2,958,806  holivares  in  interest,  and  notwit h.standing  this  expendi¬ 
ture,  .  .  .  and  the  fact  that  it  is  inherently  a  nonprofit-making  institution,  it 
has  to-day  liquid  assets  of  977,785  holivares. 

Coincident  with  tlie  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Peru  was  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Promotion  in  the 
same  countrj’  by  a  law  issued  by  the  National  Council  of  Govern¬ 
ment  also  on  August  16,  1931.  The  board  was  created  in  recognition 
of  the  need  for  some  body  whose  organization  and  functions  should 
enable  it  to  attend  to  the  credit  requirements  of  agriculture  and 
stock  raising.  It  is  composed  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bank,  a  delegate  from  the  National  Stock  Raisers’  Society, 
one  delegate  each  from  the  societies  representing  the  agricultural  or 
stock-raising  interests  in  C'hiclayo,  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  and  Iquitos,  the 
directors  of  the  bureaus  of  agricidture,  stock  raising,  and  irrigation 
of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  and  the  director  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture.  The  duties  of  the  board  include  the  main  functions  of 
direct  and  indirect  agricultural  financing. 

C'ooperation  in  agricultural  industries  is  becoming  increasingly 
important,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  growing  number  of  organizations  for 
mutual  action  in  that  field.  One  has  recently  been  organized  in 
Bolivia,  another  in  C'uba. 

The  Chamber  of  Industrial  Promotion  was  changed  in  Bolivia  on 
September  26,  1931,  to  a  cooperative  movement  between  indus¬ 
trialists  and  agriculturists  of  the  nation.  The  union  is  the  result  of 
a  unanimous  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  last  National 
Agricultural  Congress.  It  was  felt  that,  as  the  national  industries 
represent  an  investment  of  70,000,000  bolivianos  and  the  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  industries  the  even  greater  investment  of  100,000,000 
bolivianos,  an  association  representing  both  interests  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  timely.  The  purposes  of  the  chamber  are  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  aims  taken  from 
the  statutes:  To  protect  by  every  legal  means  national  industrial  and 
agricultural  activities;  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  creating  to  that  end  such  tribunals  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  as  may  be  necessary;  to  encourage  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  education  by  establishing  trade  schools,  agricultural  schools, 
and  e.xperiment  stations,  publishing  periodicals,  and  organizing  fairs 
and  e.xpositions ;  to  prevent  suits  or  other  legal  action  between  mem¬ 
bers;  to  urge  that  all  manufactured  articles  and  products  of  agricul¬ 
tural  or  stock-raising  character  show  clearly  their  Bolivian  origin ;  to 
advertise  Bolivian  products  abroad  in  communications  with  similar 
chambers  and  in  periodicals;  and  to  propose  and  found  general  cooper¬ 
ative  organizations  (such  as  insurance,  savings,  pension,  and  mutual 
aid)  for  both  members  and  their  workmen. 
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The  organization  in  Cuba  was  founded  especially  to  further  the 
interests  of  fruit  growers  and  truck  gardeners.  More  than  70  such 
planters  met  on  October  21,  1931,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  to  exchange  opinions  on  the  subject  and  to 
form  a  cooperative  society.  This  meeting  was  held  in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  made  them  by  Sefxor  (Vlso  ('uellar  del  Rio,  a 
national  senator  who  is  also  a  grower;  in  it  he  said  the  studies  he  has 
made  of  the  subject  have  convinced  him  that  fruit  and  vegetable 
exports  from  Cuba  are  not  as  important  as  they  should  be  to-day, 
but  with  the  proper  organization  such  products  would  soon  become 
the  second  most  important  export  of  the  island.  It  may  be  added 
that  fresh  lima  beans  from  Cuba  are  now  a  delicacy  oxx  sale  in  markets 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  at  least.  While  cooperative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  growers  can  not  alter  the  tariff  and  quarantine  restric¬ 
tions  of  importing  countries,  it  can  correct  two  of  the  handicaps  under 
which  Cuban  produce  suffers — poor  selection  and  packing  of  the 
products,  and  the  lack  of  organization  for  the  adequate  distribution 
of  the  products  in  the  country  of  consuinjition.  A  tentative  organiza¬ 
tion  was  established  under  the  presidency  of  Seuor  Eusebio  Dardet, 
and  the  group  plans  to  meet  in  the  near  future  for  final  organization 
and  intensive  action. 

.Vnother  aspect  of  agricultural  activities  was  stresse<l  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Ninth  Conference  of  Veterinary  Inspectors  held  in  October  in 
Durazno,  Uruguay,  to  discuss  problems  of  animal  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  community  and  the  direct  and  indirect  effects 
of  sanitary  control  measures.  The  conference  laid  special  emphasis 
on  preventive  rather  than  curative  measures,  and  at  the  closing  session 
passed  recommendations  whose  subjects  included:  Dairy  inspection 
and  the  inxportance  of  municipal  cooperation  in  the  undertaking;  the 
prevention  and  control  of  specified  cattle  and  other  livestock  diseases, 
with  the  desirability  of  campaigning  for  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  most 
efficacious  and  least  costly  remedies;  the  establishment  of  jxortable 
laboratories  to  serve  especially  those  establishments  authorized  to  sell 
inspected  milk;  the  importance  of  further  studies  in  the  <legree  and 
period  of  immunity  of  vaccines  and  in  new  methods  of  introduction; 
a  bill  prohibiting  the  introduction  or  breeding  of  Zebu  cattle  in 
Uruguay;  the  establishment  in  the  National  Cold  Storage  Plant  of  a 
laboratory  for  research  in  cold-storage  methods;  the  advisability  of  a 
bee  quarantine,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  bee  diseases  into  the 
country;  and  the  desirability  of  the  Bureau  of  Veterinarj'  Inspection 
being  represented  at  the  coming  Cold  Storage  Congress,  Buenos  Aires. 

In  view  of  the  resolution  recommending  the  exclusion  of  Zebu  cattle 
from  the  country’,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  October  6,  1931, 
the  Ministry  of  Industries  of  Colombia  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the 
importation  of  Zebu  sires  into  the  Republic  on  the  ground  that  Zebu 
stock  weakened  rather  than  improved  the  Colombian  breeds  of  cattle. 
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The  Latin  American  Republics  are  essentially  aj^ricultural  or  mining 
«‘Ountries,  manufacturing  representing  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
economic  life.  For  some  years,  nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  industrialization  in  South  and  Central  America.  Natural 
resources,  available  capital,  and  other  economic  considerations  have 
made  this  tendency  more  pronounced  in  some  countries  than  in  others; 
in  all,  however,  manufacturing  has  never  failed  to  create  interest,  the 
(lovernments  and  commercial  associations  in  the  various  republics 
having  lent  every  possible  encouragement  to  this  movement.  The 
press  has  also  played  an  important  role  in  stimidating  this  desire  for 
more  economic  self-sufficiency.  Editorial  articles  advocating  the 
establishment  of  industries  on  the  basis  of  national  raw  materials  are 
common,  and  tbe  inauguration  of  a  new  industrial  plant,  frequently 
the  occasion  of  a  formal  ceremony  attended  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  his  cabinet,  is  always  tbe  object  of  considerable  publicity 
in  the  local  papers. 

The  fact  that  the  prices  of  the  principal  Latin  American  e.xport 
commodities — such  as  Brazilian  coffee,  Bolivian  tin,  Cuban  sugar,  and 
Chilean  nitrates — have  been  for  some  time  at  extremely  low  levels  has 
no  doubt  been  an  influential  factor  in  the  movement  for  diversifica¬ 
tion  in  economic  undertakings  as  a  means  of  alleviating  conditions 
brought  about  in  part,  at  least,  by  dependency  upon  one  or  a  few 
products.  The  decline  in  the  export  of  the  basic  agricidtural  and 
mineral  commodities  in  which  Latin  America  specializes  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  countries  to  reduce  their  imports  of  manufactured 
commodities — since  exports  in  the  long  run  must  pay  for  imports — and 
brought  to  the  fore  national  industries  which  can  supply  substitutes 
for  foreign  merchandise.  Several  of  the  Latin  American  Governments 
have  raised  the  import  duties  on  goods  manufactured  on  a  small  scale 
at  home,  and  in  some  cases  prohibited  their  importation  temporarily. 
Consequently  many  new  industries  have  been  established  in  Latin 
America  during  the  last  two  years  which  are  turning  out  for  local 
consumption  such  merchandise  as  was  formerly  brought  from  abroad. 

This  change  in  the  national  economic  structure,  now  in  the  process 
of  evolution,  is  perhaps  most  striking  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  For  many 
years  the  sugar  industry  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  practically 
every  commercial  and  industrial  activity  in  Cuba.  It  is  easy  to 
realize  how  a  progressive  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  since  1924  has 
made  drastic  economic  adjustments  necessary.  The  Cubans  as  a 
nation  have  been  facing  squarely  this  decline  of  their  major  industry 
by  entering  into  a  well-conceived  plan  of  diversification  of  agriculture 
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(see  pajie  (iO)  and  the  development  of  mamifaeturinf;  industries  to 
produce  those  articles  which  they  had  been  imjiortin"  from  other 
coimtries  with  the  proceeds  of  their  principal  cash  product.  The 
residt  has  been  that  Cuba  is  not  oidy  now  raisin"  increasiti"  amounts 
of  such  foodstuffs  as  ])otatoes,  miscellaneous  vegetables,  corn,  poultry, 
and  fruits,  but  has  begun  to  manufacture  an  astonishingly  varied 
lot  of  necessities  and  even  minor  luxuries.  Among  these  may  be  cited 
dried  beef,  canned  tomatoes  and  fruits,  vegetable  fats,  shoes  and 
miscellaneous  leather  goods,  men’s  and  women’s  clothing,  furniture, 
con.struction  materials  of  all  kinds,  soap,  ink,  paints,  and  paper  and 
paper  products. 

By  scanning  the  Latin  American  daily  press  one  can  gather  an  idea  of 
how  the  movement  progresses  in  various  countries.  For  example,  the 
newspapers  for  September  and  October,  1931,  bring  reports  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibitions  of  national  products.  The  (’olombiax  National 
Industrial  Exposition,  containing  exhibits  from  all  the  departments 
of  the  Republic,  was  inaugurated  at  Bogota  by  President  Olaya 
Herrera  on  September  12,  1931.  The  exposition  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Federation  of  Manufacturers  and  Producers 
(Federacidii  Xacional  de  Fahncntdex  y  Productorex),  an  association 
formed  about  a  year  ago  to  seek  the  reorganization  of  agriculture  and 
industry  in  C'olombia  in  order  to  alleviate  the  economic  crisis  which 
menaced  the  country. 

Another  ex])osition  which  has  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  the 
First  Mexican  Traveling  Exposition  of  National  Products,  organized 
undei  the  direction  of  Senor  Alfredo  Garrido  Alfaro.  The  “Train  of 
Progress,’’  as  the  exposition  is  generally  known  in  Mexico,  was 
organized  to  acquaint  the  consuming  public  with  articles  produced 
within  the  country,  thereby  increasing  the  demand  for  them  and 
giving  a  new  stimulus  to  national  industries.  The  train  left  Mexico 
City  on  September  25,  1931,  for  a  six  months’  tour  of  the  country, 
during  which  period  it  will  travel  8,000  miles  and  visit  38  important 
cities.  It  is  made  up  of  19  steel  cars  and  a  Pullman,  the  19  cars 
including  a  diner  and  a  special  car  devoted  to  an  exhibit  of  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  which  shows  the  work  of  the  National 
Highway  C'ommission,  to  he  used  as  a  basis  for  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  to  ])romote  tourist  travel  over  Mexico’s  new  roads.  During 
the  official  inauguration  of  the  exposition  at  the  Buenavista  Central 
Railroad  Station  in  Me.xico  (’ity  on  September  12,  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  after  congratulating  the  organizers  and  exhibitors, 
offered  the  use  of  one  of  the  steamships  of  the  National  Lines,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  tour  the  exhibits  can  he  sent  to  other  Latin  American 
Republics. 

Another  exjiosition  held  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  was  the  Peruvian  Floating  Sample  Fair  installed  aboard 
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the  S.  S.  lyuhaniba  of  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.  Besides  the  space 
devoted  to  Peruvian  industries,  tlie  fair  also  contained  exhibits  of 
the  Ministries  of  Promotion  and  Foreifjn  Affairs,  the  Peruv'ian  Tour- 
inf;  Cluh,  the  Museum  of  Archeolof;^’,  the  vocational  traininj;  school 
of  Lima  and  the  National  Association  of  Journalists.  There  were 
also  aboard  a  native  orchestra  and  a  theatrical  company,  whose 
pro};rams  were  based  on  the  folklore  of  Peru.  The  fair  left  Callao 
on  September  29,  and  after  stoppinj;  at  all  the  northern  Peruvian 
ports,  arrived  at  (luayaipiil,  Ecuador,  on  October  7  for  a  three-day 
stay,  leaviiif;  October  10  for  Panama. 

Peruvian  industries  have  been  developing  rapidly  during  the  last 
few  years.  Aside  from  copper  and  petroleum  refining,  the  principal 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  foods,  tobacco,  various 
beverages,  bottles,  soap,  lard,  shoes,  cement,  and  flour,  and  the  tanning 
of  hides.  Since  Peru  is  favorably  placed  in  regard  to  raw  materials 
and  power  supply  and  has  a  domestic  market  able  to  consume  all  that 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  countrj'  can  produce  for  some 
time,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  present  industrial  trend  should  not 
become  even  more  pronounced.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Peruvian 
Floating  Exjiosition  visited  Ecuador,  Guayaquil  was  holding  its 
Eighth  International  Sample  Fair.  The  principal  Ecuadorean 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  sisal  fiber,  shoes, 
flour,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  sugar,  alcoholic  beverages,  straw  hats, 
soap  and  candles,  furniture,  soft  drinks  and  the  refining  of  petroleum 
into  gasoline,  kerosene  and  gas  oil.  In  the  exposition  the  stands 
devoted  to  Ecuadorean  food  products,  shoes,  hosier>’,  and  furniture 
attracted  special  attention. 

According  to  press  dispatches  three  hundred  skilled  workmen  are 
employed  in  a  factory  at  Santiago  de  Chile  making  street  cars. 
While  the  motors  and  some  metal  parts  are  imported,  the  rest  of  the 
car  is  made  at  the  shop  from  national  products,  and  the  total  cost  of 
a  car  when  coinjileted  is  reported  to  he  one  half  the  cost  of  an  imported 
one.  This  is  hut  one  of  the  new  industries  that  are  being  established 
in  Chile  to  take  advantage  of  the  abundant  raw  materials  and  power 
resources,  favorable  climate,  and  adaptability  to  machine  production 
shown  by  the  lah<»ring  classes.  No  detailed  data  on  manufacturing 
in  Chile  will  jirohahly  he  available  until  the  results  of  the  industrial 
census  now  being  made  are  published.  The  number  of  industrial 
establishments  in  1920  was  placed  at  7,573;  they  employed  84,872 
workers  and  had  an  annual  pay  roll  of  214,803,042  pesos. 

The  Uruguayan  press  announces  the  opening  of  a  national  industrial 
exposition  on  December  1,  1931.  Uruguay  is  primarily  an  agricul¬ 
tural  and  livestock-raising  country;  consequently  its  leading  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  are  closely  linked  with  these  two  great  sources 
of  national  wealth.  Meat  packing  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 
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there  heinf;  at  present  four  large  freezing  establishments  and  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  turning  out  jerked  beef,  canned  meats,  and  other 
animal  products.  Other  Uruguayan  industries  derived  from  cattle 
and  sheep  raising  are  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  leather 
goods,  and  woolen  te.xtiles.  Uruguayan  factories  are  also  producing 
cement,  bricks,  tiles,  flour,  enamel  wares,  cotton  te.xtiles,  soap, 
furniture,  glass,  paper,  beverages,  matches,  sugar,  and  cigarettes. 
A  new  cooperative  textile  society  has  been  formed  in  Montevideo 
under  the  name  Fabrica  Uruguaya  de  Tejidos,  Sociedad  Andnima 
Uooperativa;  its  provisional  board  of  directors  was  elected  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1931.  The  General  Motors  Corporation  has  maintained 
an  assembly  plant  in  Montevideo  since  192t).  The  press  announces 
that  one  of  the  motor  cars  assembled  at  tbe  I'ruguayan  branch  bas 
been  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  New  York  by  the  engineers  of  the  parent 
company  because  of  the  high  quality  of  the  workmanship. 

A  report,  dated  October  9,  1931,  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
J.  Winsor  Ives,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
contains  interesting  information  on  Brazil’s  paper  industry.  The 
best  indication  of  the  unusual  growth  of  this  industry  during  the 
last  decade  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  figures.  At  the  close  of  1919 
there  were  only  eight  paper  mills  in  operation,  representing  a  total 
capital  investment  of  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  contos 
(about  $6,500,000),  while  according  to  figures  compiled  at  the  close  of 

1929  there  were  in  that  year  18  mills  in  operation  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  200,000  contos,  that  is,  about  $24,000,000.  Ten  of  the 
eighteen  paper  mills  are  located  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  they  are  responsible  for  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  total  paper  production,  which  in  1929  amounted  to  70,000 
metric  tons.  Estimates  supplied  by  the  Brazilian  paper  industry 
indicate  that  the  country’s  18  mills  curtailed  their  production  in 

1930  approximately  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  1929. 

Up  to  five  years  ago  the  production  of  Brazilian  mills  was  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  wrapping  and  other  low  grade  papers.  Through 
the  adoption  of  modern  machinery  and  improved  production  methods, 
as  well  as  by  the  employment  of  experienced  technicians,  unusual 
progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years  toward  bettering  quality 
and  variety  in  the  output  of  these  establishments.  At  the  present 
time  good  quality  bond,  glazed,  and  writing  papers  of  Brazilian  man¬ 
ufacture  are  sold  in  the  market  in  direct  competition  with  similar 
products  of  foreign  origin.  While  it  is  true  that  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  yet  developed  to  a  point  where  it  can  supply  a  wide 
enough  range  of  papers  to  ijatisfy  either  the  quantity  or  quality  de¬ 
mands  of  the  market,  there  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  next  five 
years  will  see  a  further  expansion  in  the  industry  through  Govern- 
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merit  aid  in  the  form  of  adequate  tariff  protection  and  encouraj;ement 
of  the  development  of  domestic  pulp  resources. 

At  the  present  time  Brazil’s  paper  industry  is  dependent  almost 
entirely  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  pulp,  the  development  of  a 
national  pulp  industry  having  been  deterred  principally  by  high  costs 
of  transportation,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  by  lack  of  sufficient  capital 
to  exploit  the  industry  on  a  commercially  practicable  scale.  Surveys 
made  during  recent  years  by  Brazilians  and  various  foreign  foresters 
and  paper  technicians  indicate  that  the  country  not  only  possesses 
a  wide  enough  variety  of  wood  and  other  vegetable  matter  to  provide 
pulp  suitable  for  the  manufacture,  of  paper  of  practically  all  classes, 
but  that  the  potential  resources  of  these  raw  materials  would,  if 
exploited,  i)rove  adequate  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  domestic 
paper  industry  for  an  indeterminate  period  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
a  large  surplus  available  for  exportation  to  other  pulp-consuming 
markets  in  South  America. 

The  manufacturing  industries  already  occupy  an  important  position 
in  the  economic  life  of  Brazil.  The  textile  industrj',  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important,  consists  of  354  factories,  with  an  approxi¬ 
mate  capital  of  $77,000,000.  The  latest  official  census  taken  in  Brazil 
was  that  of  1920;  the  data  then  obtained  showed  that  there  were  at 
that  time  over  13,000  industrial  establishments  in  Brazil  with  a 
capital  of  approximately  2,000,000  contos  (conto  then  equalled 
appro-ximately  $210),  employing  275,512  workmen  and  having  an 
annual  output  of  products  valued  at  nearly  3,000,000  contos.  Since 
then  several  industries  have  progressed  rapidly,  principally  textiles, 
shoes,  hats,  furniture,  beverages,  tobacco,  preserved  foodstuffs,  china- 
ware,  and  glass. 
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As  a  result  of  action  taken  during  the  special  sessions  of  the  Congress 
of  Mexico  convened  on  July  25,  1929,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a 
constitutional  amendment  empowering  Congress  to  enact  labor  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  entire  Republic,  a  federal  labor  code  has  been  passed 
and  was  promulgated  by  President  Ortiz  Rubio  on  August  18,  1931. 
Heretofore  each  State  passed  its  own  labor  legislation  in  accordance 
with  article  123  of  the  constitution,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  in 
labor  matters  was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  Federal  District 
and  Territories.  Under  this  regime  several  of  the  States  passed 
comprehensive  labor  codes,  but  in  the  majority  such  legislation  was 
fragmentarx',  and  the  federal  Government  itself  issued  few  decrees  on 
the  subject.  Of  these  perhaps  the  only  notable  ones  were  those  creat¬ 
ing  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  establishing  a  weekly 
rest  period.  Disputes  not  covered  by  enabling  legislation  were 
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freiiuently  decided  liy  federal  or  State  hoards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  upon  the  basis  of  general  principles  established  by  the 
constitution,  but  these  decisions  resulted  in  nuich  uncertainty  and  I 

almost  numberless  interpretations  of  the  rijrbts  and  obligations  of 
labor  and  capital.  With  the  passage  of  the  new  law,  however,  almost 
every  possible  phase  of  the  emjiloyer-employee  relation  has  been  fully 
covered  and  a  unified  and  advanced  social-economic  policy  adopted 
for  the  whole  countr>’. 

Amonjr  the  principal  subjects  treated  in  the  new  code  are  individual 
and  collective  labor  contracts;  hours  of  labor;  minimum  wafres;  work- 
in"  conditions  of  women  and  children;  oblifiations  of  employer  and 
employee;  modification,  siisjiension,  rescission,  and  termination  of 
labor  contracts;  labor  unions;  strikes  and  shutdowns;  workmen’s 
compensation;  adjustment  of  labor  disputes  by  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration;  safety  and  sanitation  measures;  and  administrative 
inacbinerA*. 

Under  the  {reneral  provisions  of  the  law,  the  terms  used  tbroufihout 
the  cod?  are  defined;  the  rifrbt  of  the  individual  to  enjiafie  in  the 
profession,  industrA',  or  business  of  bis  choice,  if  it  be  lejral,  is  formally 
recofrnized ;  and  rejiulations  are  promuljiated  requirinjr  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Me.xican  citizens  in  90  jier  cent  of  the  positions  on  both  the 
technical  and  rejrular  staffs  of  everx’  enterprise  and  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  laiifruage  in  the  issuance  of  orders  and  instructions  to  em¬ 
ployees.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  maintenance  of 
gambling  or  assignation  bouses  in  any  labor  center,  or  within  a  radius 
of  4  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.02  mile)  if  the  center  is  located 
outside  a  city,  are  prohibited. 

The  law  further  provides  that  with  the  exception  of  contracts  for 
domestic  service;  casual  or  temporarx’  work  not  exceeding  00  days;  ' 

services  in  connection  with  specific  work,  provided  the  total  wages  to 
be  paid  do  not  e.xceed  100  pesos;  and  agricultural  labor  other  than  that 
of  boused  farm  hands  referred  to  in  the  Law  on  Endowments  and 
Restitution  of  Lands  and  Waters  of  March  21,  1929,  all  individual 
labor  contracts  shall  be  clearly  stated  in  writing. 

Minors  of  either  sex  between  the  ages  of  12  and  10  years  may  enter 
into  a  labor  contract  only  through  their  parents  or  legal  representa¬ 
tive;  married  women  are  free  to  enter  into  labor  contracts  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  thereof  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands. 

In  cases  of  failure,  liquidation,  attachment,  or  succession  of  a 
business  or  enterprise,  regardless  of  whether  the  worker  continues 
rendering  services  or  not,  the  receiver  or  other  person  in  charge 
shall  he  under  the  obligation  to  pay  within  a  period  of  one  month  the 
compensation  earned  and  recognized  by  the  labor  authorities.  Every 
employer  engaging  workers  belonging  to  a  union  shall  enter  into  a 
collective  contract  with  it  when  so  requested. 
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Tlip  collpctive  labor  contract,  which  is  defined  as  any  agreement 
between  one  or  several  labor  unions  and  one  or  several  employers  or 
employers’  associations,  shall  also  be  executed  in  writing.  It  shall  be 
terminated  only  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  i)arties;  for  reasons 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract;  by  the  failure  or  judicial  liquida- 
,  tion  of  the  business;  by  the  termination  of  the  work  for  which  the 

labor  was  contracted;  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  raw  material  furnishing 
the  object  of  an  extractive  industry;  by  the  total  closure  of  the  busi¬ 
ness;  In’  any  physical  or  mental  disability  of  the  employer  making 
compliance  with  the  contract  or  continuation  of  the  enterprise  impos¬ 
sible;  and  by  accident  or  force  majeure.  In  cases  of  the  termination  of 
the  contract  through  judicial  licpiidation,  the  exhaustion  of  the  raw 
material,  the  physical  or  mental  inca])acitation  of  the  employer,  or 
the  closure  of  the  business,  the  workers  rendering  services  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  involved  shall  be  indemnified  with  a  month’s  wages.  In  the 
case  of  the  total  closure  of  the  enterprise,  should  the  employer  either 
directly  or  through  third  parties  establish  within  one  year  a  similar 
enterprise,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  reemploy  the  same  workers  or  pay 
them  an  indemnity  ecpnvalent  to  three  months’  wages.  If,  in  case  of 
accident  or  force  majeure,  the  enterprise  is  covered  by  insurance,  the 
workers  shall  be  indemnified  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  three  months’ 
wages  as  soon  as  the  policy  is  collected.  Further  clauses  of  the  law 
dealing  with  labor  contracts  specify  justifiable  causes  for  their  sus¬ 
pension,  modification,  rescission,  and  termination. 

The  maximum  length  of  the  working  day  shall  not  exceed  eight 
*  hours  for  either  sex.  This,  however,  does  not  include  domestic  serv¬ 

ice  rendered  in  places  other  than  hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  and 
similar  institutions.  The  maximum  length  of  night  work,  that  done 
t  between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  is  seven  hours.  Minors  between  the 

ages  of  12  and  Ki  years  may  work  only  six  hours.  When  as  a 
result  of  special  circumstances  the  hours  of  work  must  be  increased 
it  shall  not  be  for  more  than  three  hours  daily  nor  more  often  than 
three  times  a  week.  Women  and  minors  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
If)  years  of  age  shall  never  be  compelled  to  work  overtime.  All 
workers  shall  be  allowed  one  day  of  rest  in  everx’  seven.  Persons 
who  have  been  employed  in  one  firm  for  more  than  a  year  shall  be 
given  an  annual  vacation  with  pay;  the  length  of  this  period  shall  be 
agreed  ui)on  by  the  |)arties  to  the  contract,  but  it  shall  not  be  less 
than  four  working  days.  At  the  end  of  two  years’  service  the  em¬ 
ployee  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  six  days’  vacation  with  pay. 

Minors  under  lb  years  of  age  and  women  shall  not  be  employed  in 
night  shifts,  in  places  where  into.xicating  liquors  are  sold  for  immediate 
consumption,  or  in  unhealthful  or  dangerous  trades  save  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  competent  authorities,  sufficient  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  protect  the  worker.  Expectant  mothers  shall  not  be  com- 
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pelled  to  enfiafjo  in  any  work  involving  great  physical  exertion  three 
months  prior  to  chihihirth;  they  shall  he  given  a  vacation  of  eight 
days  before  and  a  month  after  chihihirth  and,  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  are  still  unable  to  work,  shall  he  granted  leave  without  pay. 
Upon  their  return  to  work  they  shall  he  given  half-hour  rest  periods 
at  various  times  throughout  the  day  to  jiermit  the  nursing  of  their 
children.  Every  establishment  employing  more  than  oO  women  shall 
provide  a  nursery. 

Wages  shall  he  paid  at  the  place  of  work  except  when  expressly 
stated  to  the  contrary  in  the  contract.  The  parties  to  the  contract 
shall  fix  the  date  for  the  payment  of  wages;  payment  to  day  laborers, 
however,  shall  he  made  at  least  once  everx'  w.^ek,  and  to  domestic 
servants  and  other  employees  once  every  fortnight.  Wages  shall  he 
paid  in  legal  tender  and  must  he  given  directly  to  the  worker  or  to 
persons  designated  by  him  in  writing  before  two  witnesses  to  receive 
it.  Amounts  deducted  by  the  employer  for  debts,  such  as  sums 
advanced  in  anticipation  of  wages,  overpayments,  the  cost  of  errors 
or  losses,  goods  purchased  from  the  firm,  and  other  similar  items, 
shall  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  Aside  from  these  exceptions  and  cases  of  deductions  for 
labor  union  or  cooperative  organization  dues  or  for  savings  accounts, 
to  which  the  workers  expressly  give  their  consent,  no  amounts  shall 
be  taken  from  the  wages,  nor  shall  interest  be  charged  on  money 
advanced.  Double  pay  shall  be  given  for  overtime  work.  The  mini¬ 
mum  wage  in  any  industry  in  a  given  territoiy  will  be  fixed  by  a 
special  commission  on  which  the  workers  and  employers  of  that  local¬ 
ity  shall  be  erjually  represented.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  com¬ 
missioners  for  each  group  and  one  representative  of  the  municipal 
government,  who  will  act  as  president,  on  each  minimum  wage  board. 

Employers  must  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  accidents;  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  their  employ¬ 
ees  when  the  labor  center  is  located  more  than  3  kilometers  from  a 
town  and  there  are  more  than  20  children  reipiiring  instruction ;  pro¬ 
vide  comfortable  and  hygienic  dwellings  for  which  they  charge  a 
rental  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  monthly  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property;  reserve,  when  the  fixed  population  of  a  rural 
labor  center  exceeds  200  inhabitants  and  is  over  5  kilometers  from 
the  nearest  town,  a  space  of  not  less  than  5,000  square  meters  (square 
meter  equals  10.26  square  feet)  for  the  establishment  of  public  mar¬ 
kets,  municipal  buildings,  and  recreational  centers;  and  allow  their 
employees  sufficient  time  to  vote.  Those  employing  between  400  and 
2,000  workers  must  pay  all  the  expenses  of  an  employee  or  the  son  of 
an  employee  at  a  school,  either  in  Me.xico  or  abroad,  specializing  in 
the  technical,  practical,  or  industrial  phase  of  the  business  in  which 
the  firm  is  engaged.  Should  there  be  more  than  2,000  workers 
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»*mployed,  the  employer  shall  establish  three  such  scholarships.  The 
heneficiaries  will  be  recpiired  to  work  for  the  employer  for  at  least 
two  years  upon  their  return. 

Employers  are  forbidden  to  require  workers  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  at  any  specified  place;  to  accept  money  in  return  for  employ¬ 
ment  or  improved  conditions;  to  oblige  workers  to  resign  from  a 
union  or  anj'  other  labor  organization;  to  take  a  collection  for  any 
purpose;  to  interfere  with  the  religious  or  political  views  of  their 
employees;  to  carry  without  the  proper  permit  firearms  in  urban 
factories  or  shops;  to  employ  the  system  of  “blacklisting”  persons 
who  have  been  discharged;  and  to  visit  the  factory,  shop,  or  other 
establishment  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  or  narcotics. 

Workers  who  are  victims  of  an  occupational  risk  have  the  right  to 
medical  assistance,  medicines,  and  compensation.  The  death  of  the 
worker  as  a  result  of  a  labor  accident  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
payment  of  one  month’s  wages  for  funeral  and  other  expenses  and  an 
amount  eijual  to  his  wages  for  612  working  days,  these  sums  to  be 
paid  in  equal  amounts  to  his  dependent  parents,  wife,  and  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  In  cases  of  incapacitation  as  a  result  of  a 
labor  accident  or  occupational  disease,  only  the  worker  himself  will 
have  the  right  to  compensation,  and  shoidd  he  be  mentally  incompe¬ 
tent  payments  shall  be  made  to  the  guardian  appointed  by  law.  Com¬ 
pensation  for  permanent  total  disability  shall  be  equal  to  the  wages 
of  the  worker  for  918  working  days  and  that  for  permanent  partial 
disability  to  a  percentage  based  on  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  paid  if  the  incapacity  had  been  permanent  and  total.  A  table 
of  the  exact  percentages  payable  for  different  causes  is  given  in  the 
law.  When  the  incapacity  is  not  permanent,  the  compensation  shall 
consist  of  the  payment  of  75  per  cent  of  the  wages  which  the  employee 
would  have  received  had  he  been  able  to  work. 

Medicine  and  first  aid  shall  be  provided  in  the  factory'  or  establish¬ 
ment  for  persons  suffering  illness  or  accident.  Employers  having 
between  100  and  300  employ’ees  shall  maintain  a  dispensarv  under 
the  direction  of  a  physician.  When  necessary  the  worker  shall  be 
taken  to  the  nearest  hospital  or  other  place  where  he  can  receive 
treatment.  Persons  employing  over  300  workers  shall  maintain  an 
infirmary  or  hospital  in  charge  of  a  physician.  If,  however,  their 
factory'  or  other  enterprise  is  within  two  hours’  ride  from  a  hospital, 
they'  may  make  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  their  workers  in 
that  institution.  Should  the  sick  person  for  anv  just  cause  refuse  to 
receive  the  medical  aid  provided,  he  shall  not  on  that  account  lose 
the  right  to  compensation.  Rejmcts  of  all  accidents  must  be  made  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

The  law'  recognizes  unions  and  other  similar  associations,  and 
establishes  the  rights  of  the  employ'er  and  employee  to  organize  such 
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bodies  ^\^thout  previous  authorization.  For  sucli  an  orsranization 
to  be  le^al,  however,  it  must  rejiister  with  the  board  of  eonoiliatioii 
and  arbitration  of  its  district  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the 
Department  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor.  Labor  unions  are 
forbidden  to  take  part  in  matters  of  a  relifrious  or  political  nature; 
to  enjratie  in  commercial  enter|)rises  for  the  jnirpose  of  jrain;  to  use 
force  in  securing  members;  or  to  do  violence  to  ])ersons  or  pro])erty. 
Minors  under  lb  years  of  age  and  foreigners  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  hold  office  in  any  labor  organization.  Strikes  shall  be  limited  to 
the  suspension  of  work;  they  do  not  terminate  the  rights  or  obliga¬ 
tions  of  labor  contracts.  Shutdowns  are  licit  oidy  when  the  board  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  authorizes  them  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
prices  in  time  of  e.xcessive  production. 

.\side  from  these  provisions,  the  law  establishes  labor  standards  for 
sailors,  domestics,  railway  employees,  farm  hands,  and  employees  in 
small  industries,  and  gives  detailed  regulations  regarding  the  duties 
of  labor  inspectors  and  the  membership  and  functions  of  the  boards 
of  conciliation  and  minimum  wage  commissions.  Although  the  law 
was  declared  effectiv^e  as  of  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial,  August  28,  1931,  certain  of  its  recpiirements,  such  as  the 
preferential  employment  of  nationals,  the  obligatory  use  of  the 
Spanish  language,  and  the  form  and  substance  of  labor  contracts, 
will  not  be  strictly  enforced  for  six  months,  in  order  to  permit  business 
to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  these  provisions. 


ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION 

A  rapid  review  of  recent  intellectual  activities  in  various  Latin 
American  nations  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  which  is 
given  by  present-day  leaders  to  the  vital  subject  of  popular  education 
and  the  no  less  important  matters  of  science  and  art. 

In  discussing  cultural  activities  in  Argk.vtixa,  special  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  1931  opera  season  in  the  Teatro  Colon,  Buenos  Aires. 
This  magnificent  theater  is  in  everx'  way  the  equal  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York.  The  past  season,  managed  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  both  artistically  and 
financially  a  great  success,  the  recei])ts  totaling  nearly  2,000,000  pesos. 
The  chorus,  the  orchestra,  and  the  corps  <le  ballet  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  local  artists.  The  latter,  trained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
C'olon  Opera  House,  does  not  suffer  in  com])arison  with  the  most 
famous  in  Europe.  The  Wagner  season  this  year  was  conducted  by 
Otto  Klemperer,  and  among  the  soloists  were  Frieda  Leider,  Maria 
Kajdi,  Lauritz  Melchior,  and  Alexander  Kipnis. 
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An  interesting  event  in  the  field  of  art  was  the  recent  orfranization 
in  Buenos  Aires  of  a  society  called  “Amigos  del  Museo,”  composed 
of  a  select  memhership  of  art  lovers,  both  men  and  women.  The 
object  of  the  society  is  to  foster  the  development  of  the  national  art 
museum  and  its  enrichment  by  gifts  and  bequests.  The  president  of 
the  committee  is  Dr.  Kiluardo  J.  Bullrich,  ami  it  should  also  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Hon.  Robert  Wootls  Bliss,  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  is  one  of  the  members. 

I.iectures  on  Barado.xical  Aspects  of  Modern  Life  were  given  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last  by  the  Ai^entine  ])rofessor,  Joi-ge  Prando  Howard,  speak¬ 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  the  university  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Another 
interesting  lecture  was  that  given  by  Senor  Feli.x  Eguirro  Zahalla,  who 
discussed  the  jirocesses  of  public  education  in  Bolivia  before  the 
National  League  of  Teachers  and  its  guests.  His  theme  was  the 
necessity  of  preparing  children  for  a  constructive  part  in  society  and 
the  conseipient  changes  which  should  be  made  in  the  training  of 
teachers. 

.\mong  the  art  e.xhihits  which  took  place  in  La  Paz  last  October, 
special  mention  should  he  made  of  the  paintings  of  Senor  Victor  Mar¬ 
tinez  Midaga,  of  Arequipa,  Peru,  shown  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Hon.  Carlos  Concha,  minister  of  Peru  in  Bolivia.  Senor  Martinez 
Mfdaga  displayed  portraits,  colonial  scenes,  and  Indian  types. 

Worthy  of  all  praise  is  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Public  Health  of  Brazil  to  State  authorities  and  school 
principals  concerning  the  conservation  of  national,  historic,  and  artistic 
monuments  and  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  them. 
The  circular  asks  for  cooperation  from  State  authorities  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  competent  official  or  committee  to  prepare  a  detailed 
historical  account  and  description  of  each  monument  in  the  respective 
States,  to  he  accompanied  by  ample  illustrative  material.  Frequent 
inquiries  from  abroad,  asking  for  detailed  information  on  special  mon¬ 
uments,  inspired  the  issuance  of  this  circular;  answers  to  (juestions 
will  be  published  in  condensed  form  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ministry 
or  in  separate  pamphlets  if  they  prove  of  sufficient  importance.  A 
general  summary  will  also  be  printed  annually. 

The  oldest  of  the  scientific  institutions  of  Brazil,  the  (leographical 
and  Historical  Institute,  whose  history  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  national  culture,  celebrated  its  ninety-third  anniversary  on 
October  21,  1931.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  tribute  of  one 
minute’s  silence  to  Edison.  The  review  published  by  the  institute, 
of  which  l().S  volumes  have  appeared,  is  one  of  the  richest  sources  of 
national  documentation;  the  last  issue  contains  a  history  of  Brazil  by 
H.  Handelmann.  The  institute  possesses  an  excellent  library  con¬ 
taining  an  extensive  collection  of  works  on  Brazilian  history. 
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The  Fourth  National  Conference  of  Education,  called  by  the 
Brazilian  Education  Society,  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  12  to  19, 
1931.  The  principles  of  popular  education  were  the  subjects  for 
discussion. 

The  Republic  of  Colo.mbia  continues  to  maintain  its  proverbial 
reputation  for  culture.  {See  Educational  Beacons  in  Colombia, 
pp.  30  to  38.)  Among  the  various  measures  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment  for  the  protection  and  spread  of  native  art  must  be  mentioned 
the  law  signed  by  tbe  President  last  October,  by  virtue  of  which  monu¬ 
ments  and  objects  of  archaeological  value  throughout  the  country, 
but  especially  those  recently  found  about  San  Agustin  on  the  upper 
Magdalena,  are  declared  of  public  interest.  The.  decree  provides  that 
the  temples,  tombs,  statues,  stelae,  carved  stones,  objects  of  gold  and 
pottery,  and  all  utensils  which  are  examples  of  pre-Colombian  culture 
and  may  be  utilized  for  archaeological  and  ethnological  studies  belong 
to  tbe  “National  Monument  of  the  Upper  Magdalena  and  San 
Agustin.”  The  Government  will  make  an  appropriation  in  future 
budgets  for  further  archaeological  explorations  in  the  regions  men¬ 
tioned  and  for  the  purchase  of  objects  for  the  National  Museum  of 
San  Agustin.  The  decree  prohibits  the  sale  and  export  of  such 
material  and  authorizes  the  Government  to  accpiire  the  archaeological 
sites  in  the  aforementioned  regions  for  a  national  park. 

By  virtue  of  a  decree  signed  October  5,  1931,  by  the  President  and 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  national  cooperating  committee  on 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  has  been  constituted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen,  well  known  in  literary  and  financial  life,  compose 
its  membership;  Senores  Antonio  Gomez  Restrepo,  Gustavo  Michel- 
sen,  Julio  Garzon  Nieto,  Arturo  Jaramillo,  and  Daniel  Samper  Ortega. 

University  Day  was  observed  in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic,  on  October  26,  1931,  on  the  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
third  anniversary’  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Henriquez  y  Carvajal,  president  of  the 
university,  recounted  the  history  of  this  famous  institution,  which  has 
been  the  alma  mater  of  some  of  the  most  famous  Dominicans  and  has 
exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the  cultural  life  of  the  country. 

A  few  months  ago  a  number  of  members  of  the  bar  of  Ecuador 
met  in  the  Central  University  at  Quito  to  organize  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  closer  relations  between  the  members  of  their  profession. 
The  organizing  committee  is  headed  by  Dr.  Francisco  Perez  Borja. 

In  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  the  Ministiy  of  Public  Instruction 
has  created  a  library  and  exchange  section  for  the  purpose  of  distribut¬ 
ing  national  publications  in  foreign  countries  and  of  receiving  from 
abroad  books,  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  material  which 
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will  help  to  keep  El  Salvador  in  close  contact  with  the  thought  of  other 
nations. 

A  parents’  association,  started  not  long  ago  in  San  Pedro  deNonualco, 
will  cooperate  closely  with  the  schools  of  that  place  and  help  to  meet 
any  material  needs  of  the  educational  institutions.  This  is  the  first 
society  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  the  countr\’. 

On  October  21,  1931,  the  Child  Welfare  Society  of  (luatemala  f’ity 
held  a  reception  in  honor  of  Gahriela  Mistral,  the  distinguished  Chilean 
poet  and  educator,  who  for  some  days  was  the  guest  of  honor  of  Guate- 
-MALA  on  her  journey  through  Central  America  and  Panama.  In  her 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  Senorita  Mistral  spoke  on  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  connected  with  Indo-Spanish  populations.  She 
praised  the  social  welfare  work  of  the  Guatemalan  women  and  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  nutrition  in  the  psychological  development 
of  the  child. 

By  virtue  of  a  decree  signed  by  the  President  of  Paraguay  on 
October  13,  1931,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  was 
authorized  to  engage  several  scientists  from  the  United  States  to 
reoi^anize  the  School  of  Medicine. 

On  October  8  of  last  year  Journalists’  Day  was  celebrated  at  the 
University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  National  Press  Association.  This  university,  founded 
in  1551,  is  said  to  be  the  fii’st  South  American  University  to  add  to  its 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  an  institute  of  journalism. 

A  travel  seminar  in  the  Caribbean  was  launched  last  winter  hy  the 
Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America,  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  as  an  e.xperiment  in 
bringing  citizens  of  the  I’nited  States  into  something  more  than  casual 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  Caribbean  Republics.  The  second  semi¬ 
nar  will  he  held  from  Januaiy’  23-February  10,  inclusive,  from  New 
York. 

Programs  will  he  given  as  follows: 

On  shore:  In  Porto  Rico,  a  progrant  of  conferences  and  a  field 
trip,  arranged  by  Gov.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Chancellor 
Carlos  E.  Chardon;  in  St.  Thomas,  a  program  arranged  by 
Gov.  Paul  Pearson,  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  in  Santo  Domingo,  a 
program  arranged  by  the  Dominican  Committee  on  Cultural 
Relations,  of  which  Dr.  Francisco  Peynado  is  chairman;  in 
Panama,  an  optional  program  arranged  by  Mr.  Charles  Thomson; 
in  Port-au-Prince,  a  program  arranged  by  our  cooperating  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  M.  Abel  Leger  is  chairman;  and  in  Hahana,  a 
program  and  field  trip.  On  shipboard:  Each  day  there  will  be 
sessions  on  shipboard,  with  lectures  and  round-table  disdbssions 
on  the  history  of  the  Caribbean  Republics,  the  arts,  economics, 
politics,  and  international  relations  of  the  Republics. 
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A  few  of  the  members  will  omit  the  visit  to  Panama  and  spend  a 
week  in  Santo  Domiiifio  and  Haiti,  motoring:  over  the  island  and 
visitin^r  various  inland  cities  and  the  Citadel  of  C^hristophe. 

The  faculty  will  include  Lincoln  Steffens,  Chester  Lloyd  Jones, 
Ernest  (Irueninfr,  Thomas  E.  Benner,  Leland  H.  Jenks,  Samuel  Guy 
Inman,  and  Charles  Thomson. 


FEMINISM 

While  women  have  been  permitted  to  assume  duties  in  many  a 
field  hut  a  short  while  ago  deemed  the  e.xclusive  province  of  men, 
their  entrance  into  the  diplomatic  world  has  been  comparatively 
recent.  Miss  Lucile  Atcherson,  the  first  woman  to  enter  the  career 
service  of  the  State  Department,  was  appointed  in  February,  1927, 
third  secretary  of  the  legation  of  the  Ignited  States  in  Panama,  a 
position  which  she  held  until  her  resignation  in  September  of  that 
year.  At  the  present  time,  Miss  Frances  Willis  is  United  States 
vice  consul  in  Valparaiso,  ('Idle. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  not  the  only  American  nation  that 
has  appointed  women  to  represent  it  in  other  countries  of  this  conti¬ 
nent.  The  highest  position  to  which  a  woman  has  been  appointed  in 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  of  the  Americas  is  held  by  Senora  Delia  Robles 
de  Andreve,  chai'ge  d’affaires  of  Panama  in  Cuba.  When  in  October, 
1931,  her  husband,  Senor  Guillermo  de  Andreve,  left  his  post  as 
Minister  to  Cuba  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  Justice  and  the  Interior 
of  Panama,  his  wife  remained  in  Habana  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  her  nation  in  that  Republic  until  his  successor  should  be  appointed. 
Senora  de  Andreve,  who  had  studied  under  President  Alfaro  in  her 
undergraduate  days,  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  appointment 
as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  feminism  in  Latin  America. 

For  the  nomination  of  Miss  Doris  Stevens  to  memhership  in  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law,  see  p.  59. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  11,  1931 


Subiwt 

Date  1 

.\uthor 

AR<iENTIN\ 

1931 

Aruentine  provincial  exiienses  an<l  hudj:ets  for  the  year 

Sept.  11 

.\.  M.  Warren,  consul  at  Buenos 

I9;il. 

.\ires. 

The  Aruentine  Animal  laveslock  E\i>osition  of  the 

•Sept.  19 

Do. 

Sociedad  Rural  Argentina. 

.“Section  IX— I.alior  and  Immigration,  Review  of  com- 

Sept.  :f0 

Do. 

merce  and  indu.stries.  quarter  ended  S'ept.  SO.  1931. 

Reixirt  on  general  conditions  (irevailing  in  .\rgentina. 

Oct.  -20 

Emiassy,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Oct.  4  to  17.  1931. 

ro|>y  of  an  article  from  La  \aei6n  of  Oct.  11  with  a  trans-  ; 

Oct.  22 

Do. 

lation  of  the  same,  covering  a  rejiort  concerning  the  ■ 
schmil  census  suhmittetl  hy  the  president  of  the  N'a-  | 
tional  Council  of  Education.  I 

.\rgentine  provincial  school  budgets  . ] 

Nov.  4 

Do. 

BK.^ZIL 

Review  of  commerce  and  imiustries,  quarter  ende<l  June 

.\ug.  20 

(ieorge  E.  Seltzer,  consul  at  I’ara. 

30,  1931. 

The  completion  of  the  Jerry  O'Connell  Dam  at  Bana- 

Sept.  10 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  con.sul  at  Bahia 

neiras.  State  of  Bahia. 

Farm-implement  trade  in  northeastern  Brazil . 

Sept.  14 

F.  van  den  .Arend,  consul  at  Pernam¬ 
buco 

Balance  sheet  of  the  Santos  Municiiial  .Vdministration 

■Sept.  17 

.Arthur  O.  Parsloe,  vice  consul  at 

on  June  30,  1931. 

Santos. 

Review  of  commerce  anil  industries,  quarter  ended  .'^ept. 

Oct.  20 

F.  van  den  Arend,  consul  at  Pernam- 

.30.  1931. 

buco. 

CHII.E 

Construction  activities  on  thermo-electric  plant  for  Val- 

Oct.  9 

Frank  .A.  Henry,  consul  at  A'al- 

imraiso. 

{)arais(). 

I’roiKisetl  new  industry  for  ("hile— growing  of  hemp . 

Oct.  21 

Thomas  D.  Bowman,  consul  at  San¬ 
tiago. 

COLOMBIA 

Long-distance  telephone  service .  . . 

Oct.  3 

11.  O.  Myers,  vice  consul  at  Huena- 
veniura. 

Review  of  commerce  anil  imiustries,  quarter  endetl  .^ept. 

Oct.  20 

Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at  Mede- 

30.  1931. 

Bin. 

Do . 

('Ct.  20 

Erik  \A'.  Magnu.son,  consul  at  Bar- 
ranqiiilla. 

Review  of  commerce  and  indu.stries,  quarter  endeil  June 

Oct.  22 

T.  Monroe  Fisher,  vice  consul  at 

30.  1931. 

Santa  Marta. 

Review  of  csimmerceanil  industries,  quarter  endeil  Sept. 

Nov.  12 

Do. 

30,  1931. 

Copy  of  y'ol.  11  of  Mtmoria  dtt  Miniilro  dr  t’ducncion 

Nov.  12 

Legation,  Bogota. 

Xacionat  at  Gongre^o  de  lyil. 

COSTA  RICA 

Copv  of  Serpientet  \’rneno»aii  de  Cotta  Hica . . 

.'■'ept.  22 

Legation,  San  Jose. 

Reixirt  on  law  governing  official  (ihy.sicians  in  ( 'osta  Rica 

Oct.  2S 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

Rejxirt  on  Cotta  Hica  Informatiia . 

.Nov.  13 

Do. 

Reixirt  on  Costa  Rican  currency  circulation  during  Ocio- 

Nov.  19 

Do. 
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Reports  Received  to  Decemlter  11,  19,11 — ('oiitiniiod 


Subject 

Date 

.\uthor 

CUBA  1 

First  I^atin-American  trip  of  the  amphibian  air|ilane 

1931 

Nov.  4 

Knox  .\lexander.  consul  at  Cien- 

,47nrrif<in  Clipper,  with  Col.  Charles  A.  Tindlierph  ; 

1 

tuegos. 

as  pilot. 

IMIMINIfAN  REPrRMC 

Review  of  commerce  ami  industries,  quarter  ended  Sept . 

Oct.  20  ■ 

I.awrenoe  F.  Cotie.  vice  consul  at 

30.  1931. 

Puerto  Plata. 

Excerpt  from  report  on  peneral  conditions  ended  October, 

Oct.  31 

I.egation. 

19.31. 

El.  SAtVAPOR 

Statistical  report  for  1930 . | 

Sept.  28 

A.  E.  Carleton.  consul  at  San  Sal- 

! 

vador. 

OrATEMAI.\ 

New  notarial  law . . .  . 

Oct.  7 

(1.  K.  Donald,  consul  general  at  Oiia- 

' 

temala  City. 

HAITI 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ende<l  Sept .  ‘ 

Oct.  30 

Donald  R.  Heath,  consul  at  Port  an 

30.  1931. 

Prince. 

Excerpt  from  report  on  peneral  conditions  in  Haiti  for  the 

Xov.  7 

I.egation  at  Port  an  Prince. 

period  Oct.  1  to  31,  1931. 

HONPVRAS 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  Sept . 

Oct.  ifi 

Henry  S.  Haines,  vice  consul  at 

30,  1931. 

Puerto  Castilla. 

MEXICO 

Official  oiieninp  of  Salta-Monterrey  seel  ion  of  Inter- 

f)ct.  3 

.^amiiel  Sokobin.  consul  at  .■^altillo. 

Oceanic niphway  (Matamoros-Maratlan)  in  Mexico. 

PANAMA 

Excerpt  from  report  on  llie  ceneral  conditions  prevailing 

Sept.  22 

I-egation,  Panama  City. 

in  Panama  for  the  month  of  .3uinist,  1931. 

Recent  construction  in  Panama  City . 

Oct.  2 

Herbert  O.  Williams,  consul  at 

Excerpt  from  review  of  commerce  and  industries.  f|uarter 

Oct.  19 

1  Panama  City. 

Francis  C.  Jordan,  vice  consul  at 

ended  Sept.  30.  1931. 

Colon. 

Do . 

Oct.  20 

C.  Burke  F'lbrick.  vice  consul  at 

PERU 

!  Panama  City. 

i 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  <iuarter  ende<l  Sept. 

Sept.  30 

William  ('.  Burdett,  consul  general 

30.  1931. 

at  Callao-Lima. 

Documents  pertaininK  to  the  itroceedinits  of  the  ottening 

Oct.  21 

Embassy  at  Lima. 

session  of  the“Institiitode  F'studios  Internacionales  y 

Relaciones  fnter-Cniversitarias.” 

! 

Indian  Education . 

.Vov.  21 

Do. 

VENEZUELA 

Excerpt  from  generai  conditions  in  Venezuela  tor  Se])- 

Oct.  5 

I.,egation  at  Caracas. 

temlw,  1931. 

Tourist  season  of  1931-32 . 

}  Oct.  17 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul  at  La 

Excerpt  from  review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter 

Oct.  19 

Guaira. 

Do. 

ended  Sept.  30,  1931. 

Island  of  La  Orchila .  . . 

.  Nov.  5 

1 

Do. 

